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THOROUGHBRED  horses,  and  women  wearing  the  world’s  smartest 

fashions  are  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  at  the  National  Horse  Show,  marking 
the  opening  of  New  York’s  winter  social  season. 


A  dramatic  occasion  —  when  women  are  proud  of  glamorous 
frocks  of  BEMBERG*  rayon  —  aristocrat  of  man-made  yarns! 


There  is  only  one  BEMBERG  rayon  — the  beauty,  quality  and  value 
of  garments  made  of  this  superb  yarn  have  won  the  acclaim  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  women  throughout  the  United  States  —  BEMBERG  rayon  is  truly 
in  a  class  by  itself! 
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You  know  how  many  sales  you  made 
last  year  in  Coats  and  Clark's  threads. 
Your  cash  register  and  inventory 
sheet  told  you.  We  know  why  you 
made  the  sales.  Housewives  told  us. 

Eight  thousand  women  were  per* 
sonally  interviewed  by  Crossley,  Inc. 
These  housewives  live  in  small  towns, 
big  towns  and  rural  districts  in  27 
states  from  coast*to-coast.  They 
showed  Crossley  their  work*baskets, 
machine  drawers— let  Crossley  count 
every  spool— list  every  brand.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  women  bought  thread 


by  brand  name.  And  the  showing 
made  by  J.  &  P.  Coats  and  Clark's 
O.  N.  T.  is  proof  of  decided  consumer 
preference  for  these  threads. 

Analysed,  this  super*salesmanship 
breaks  down  into  a  clear  case  for 
quality.  Five  generations  of  women 
have  used  these  famous  brands  — 
found  them  satisfactory  on  every 
count  — passed  the  good  word  along. 

For  you,  this  marked  consumer 
preference  means  an  endless  chain 
of  satisfied  customers — repeat  sales 
— and  steady  profits. 


Sell  the  Brands  That  Need  Less  Selling 
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Time  to  Take  O  otand  on  Labeling  who  wears  a  shirt  made  of  it  is  guaranteed  not 


The  demand  for  informative  labeling  grows 
and  it  brings  to  retailers  and  manufacturers 
a  real  problem  which  is  not  so  easily  to  be  solved 
as  consumers  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
folks  may  assume. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  example, 
has  issued  its  regulations  on  shrinkage.  These 
regulations  are  presumed  to  be  in  effect.  Ac¬ 
tually  there  seems  to  be  no  way  at  present  by 
which  these  rules  can  be  carried  out. 

The  term  “pre-shrunk”  heretofore  has  been 
used  in  trade  with  a  rather  general  recognition 
that  it  meant  the  fabric  to  which  the  term  was 
applied  had  gone  through  some  sort  of  shrink¬ 
ing  process  and  some  of  the  tendency  to  shrink 
had  been  eliminated  from  the  goods.  How  much 
the  goods  might  further  shrink  in  the  processes 
of  laundering  or  cleaning  no  one  had  any  very 
sound  idea. 

The  manufacturer  of  shirts  became  more  or 
less  accustomed  to  the  use  and  habits  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  fabric  and,  in  cutting  his  sizes,  he  allowed 
something  for  shrinkage.  After  the  consumer 
had  had  the  shirt  laundered  it  was  presumed  to 
be  approximately  the  size  which  was  stamped  on 
the  collar. 

This  sort  of  thing  was  not  very  scientific  but 
it  seems  to  have  worked  fairly  well.  Of  course 
if  one  got  away  from  the  more  or  less  standard 
type  of  merchandise  and  bought  the  product  of 
the  fellow  who  cut  corners  in  order  to  turn  out 
a  garment  “at  a  price”,  one  never  could  tell  how 
many  sizes  larger  than  his  own  size  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  insist  on  having.  Nevertheless  we  lived 
and  did  business  this  way  for  a  long  time  and 
during  that  time  American  men — if  we  are  still 
sticking  to  the  shirt  as  an  example— came  to  be 
recognized  the  world  over  as  being  perhaps  the 
best  dressed  men  in  the  world,  especially  so  far 
as  the  shirt  and  the  set  of  the  collar  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  sort  of  thing,  however,  couldn’t  last. 
With  the  sophistication  of  these  modern  days 
the  idyllic  simplicity  of  the  past  went  out.  Tech¬ 
nological  improvements,  if  you  will.  There  came 
new  processes  of  pre-shrinking  textiles.  These 
processes  can  take  so  much  of  the  facility  to 
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to  be  able  to  shrink  even  from  the  income  tax. 
The  world  does  move ! 

Thus,  you  will  see,  that  with  energetic  folks 
promoting  new  methods  of  shrinking  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  time  soon  should  come  when 
the  old  half-hearted  gestures  at  shrinking  with 
which  we  supported  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
“pre-shrunk”  would  be  definitely  outmoded.  If 
the  new  processes  resulted  in  a  “pre-shrunk” 
condition  which  left  a  residual  shrinkage  of  not 
more  than  one  percent,  or  two  percent,  what 
term  could  be  applied  to  older  methods  under 
which  it  was  impossible  to  “pre-shrink”  a  fabric 
past  the  point  where  it  might  still  have  the 
faculty  of  shrinking  eight  or  ten  percent  more? 

Well,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found 
the  answer,  or  so  it  concludes,  by  ruling  that  if 
one  uses  such  a  term  as  “pre-shrunk”  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  include  with  that  term  an  honest 
statement  of  how  much  more  the  goods  can 
shrink. 

That  seems  fair  enough,  doesn’t  it?  Your  con¬ 
sumer  friends  think  so  and,  of  course,  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  newer  shrinking  processes  do  also. 
It  does  look  as  though  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission — part  of  whose  duty  is  to  spy  out  and 
prevent  monopolies — has  inadvertently  set  about 
the  job  of  creating  a  new  monopoly,  because 
if  only  one  shrinking  process  can  bring  residual 
shrinkage  down  to  one  or  two  percent  and  goods 
treated  by  every  other  process  will  have  to  be 
marked  seven  or  eight  percent  it  seems  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  consumer — if  she 
really  is  interested  in  shrinkage — will  have  to 
buy  the  product  of  that  one  process.  Which  is 
interesting  but  beside  the  point. 

***** 

The  real  point  here  is  this.  The  retailer  can 
ask  the  manufacturer  to  put  labels  in  merchan¬ 
dise  which  will  conform  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  regulations,  but  after  the  labels 
are  in,  how  is  the  retailer  going  to  know  that 
they  do  conform  and  that  when  he  sells  a  dress, 
or  shirt,  or  what  have  you,  bearing  a  pre-shrunk 
label  which  states  that  the  fabric  will  not  shrink 
more  than  one  percent,  or  six  percent,  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  experience  will  be  in  accord  with  that 
label? 
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When  a  woman  buys  a  dress  in  which  there  is 
a  label  assuring  her  the  goods  have  been  “pre¬ 
shrunk”  and  will  not  shrink  more  than  three 
percent  and,  after  laundering,  she  finds  it  has 
shrunk  nearer  ten  percent,  what  will  she  do? 

Of  course !  She  will  bring  it  back  to  the  store 
from  which  she  bought  it  and  the  store  will  have 
to  make  good.  And  then  who  is  going  to  make 
good  to  the  store?  The  cutter  up  or  the  fellow 
who  finished  the  goods? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  cutter  held  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  all  that  he  sold  the  retailer 
but  those  days  are  fast  passing  out.  Today  the 
cutter  tells  the  retailer  he  would  like  to  take  it 
back  but  his  association  will  not  let  him . 

Suppose  then,  we  go  back  to  the  converter  or 
finisher  and  we  try  to  make  him  responsible? 
He  says  he  isn’t  responsible  because  when  the 
garment  maker  put  the  goods  on  the  cutting 
table  he  stretched  some  of  the  shrink  back  into 
the  cloth,  and  anyway,  if  he  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  it  would  only  be  for  the  cloth. 

I|!  *  *  * 

We  believe  in  informative  labeling.  We  are 
convinced  that  it  must  come  and  that  if  it  comes 
intelligently,  and  without  such  undue  haste  as 
will  mess  up  the  whole  thing,  it  will  be  a  splen¬ 
did  step  for  all  concerned. 

A  well-informed  consuming  public  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  eliminate  unfair  competition.  It 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  fellow  with  an 
inferior  article  which  looks  like  a  better  article 
to  create  the  impression  that  he  is  underselling. 
It  would,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  afford  justi¬ 
fication  with  the  public  for  the  man  who  deals 
in  better  grades  but  has  never  had  a  sure  means 
of  showing  where  the  fairness  of  his  prices  lies. 

With  a  well  informed  shopping  public  much 
of  the  fly-by-night  competition  from  which  our 
trade  suffers  should  disappear.  Therefore 
thoughtful  retailers  have  every  reason  for  being 
in  favor  of  honest,  intelligent  and  reliable  label¬ 
ing,  but  in  spite  of  the  interest  of  consumers  and 
despite  the  regulation  mills  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  are  working  overtime  there 
is  no  indication  that  we  are  getting  such  labeling. 

*  4>  *  «  * 

In  such  a  situation  as  now  prevails,  with  the 
responsibility  and  the  burden  of  all  these  regu¬ 
lations — all  of  which  to  be  fulfilled  demand 
honest  labeling — falling  with  increasing  weight 
upon  the  retailer,  it  strikes  me  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  decide  that  we  are  tired  of 
being  pushed  around  and  should  take  a  decisive 
hand  in  the  game  ourselves. 

We  could  do  this  if,  instead  of  waiting  for 
more  and  ever  more  of  these  piece-meal  and  in¬ 
effective  regulations,  we  should  get  together  and 
see  that  a  bill  is  drafted  for  introduction  in  Con¬ 
gress  which  would  clarify  the  entire  subject  by 
requiring  informative  labels  on  those  types  of 
merchandise  where  the  consumer’s  interests  re¬ 
quire  such  labeling,  placing  responsibility  where 
it  belongs— on  the  producer. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  bill  would  bring 
the  entire  subject  to  the  fore.  If  consumers 


really  want  such  labeling  they  would  have  the 
chance  to  register  their  wishes.  Manufacturers 
would  have  the  chance  to  say  their  say ;  retailers 
theirs.  Then  ii  the  situation  warrants  legislation, 
we  would  get  it. 

If  not,  retailers,  should  be  relieved  of  these 
bothersome  matters  which  arise  from  the  fact 
that  a  great  Federal  agency  solemnly  decrees 
that  information  must  be  provided  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and,  with  a  few  noteworthy  exceptions 
nobody  but  the  retailer  pays  a  bit  of  attention  to 
it  all,  because  nobody  but  the  retailer  meets  the 
consumer. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

N  the  interests  of  brevity  we  reduce  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  so-called  “two-price”  plan  advo¬ 
cated  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  to 
a  short  series  of  questions. 

1 —  If  the  federal  government,  having  taken 
more  than  seven  million  bales  of  surplus 
cotton  out  of  the  market  to  help  the  grower 
get  a  better  price  for  his  cotton,  throws  that 
surplus  back  into  the  domestic  market,  what 
will  it  do  to  cotton  prices? 

2 —  If  the  federal  government  has  this  surplus 
cotton  processed  and  made  into  garments  be¬ 
fore  selling  the  cotton  to  consumers  at  spe¬ 
cially  low  prices,  will  that  put  such  cotton 
any  less  in  competition  with  free  cotton 
from  the  growers’  current  crop? 

3—  Can  we  build  a  new  and  limited  economy 
within  our  existing  economy  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  latter? 

4 —  Can  we  have  two  separate  price  levels  for 
equivalent  products,  the  lower  one  for  one- 
third,  or  one-half,  of  the  population  while 
the  remainder  of  the  people  buy  at  higher 
levels  ? 

5 —  If  “government-controlled”  stores  offer  cot¬ 
ton  merchandise  at  special  low  prices  to  the 
“lower”  third,  or  half,  of  the  population, 
what  will  retail  stores  do?  Will  they  just 
let  that  business  go,  or  will  they  compete  on 
price  regardless  of  cost? 

6 —  Is  each  price  line  an  independent  thing,  or 
are  all  price  lines  supported  from  below,  so 
that  if  lower  price  lines  are  taken  out  the 
higher  ones  sag  down? 

7 —  How  long  will  the  average  customer  be  con¬ 
tent  to  go  on  paying  higher  prices  for 
equivalent  goods  while  another  large  class 
of  consumers  enjoy  special  price  privileges? 

8 —  Will  not  a  “two-price”  system  finally  slump 
down  to  a  one-price  system  at  the  lower 
level? 

9 —  If  prices  have  to  come  out  of  wages  and  if 
wkges,  in  turn,  must  come  out  of  prices,  what 
would  the  “two-price”  plan  do  to  wages? 

10 —  What  would  it  do  to  employment  in  retail 
stores? 

11 —  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  all  this  does  not 
concern  you? 

12 —  Do  you  know  what  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  has  done  about  it? 
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Retail  Committees  to  Devise  Means 
To  Move  Cotton  Surplus 


As  this  is  being  written,  a  large 
committee  of  well  known  retail 
merchants  is  meeting  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Cloocls  Association  in  what  probably 
will  be  a  series  of  such  conferences 
called  in  the  effort  to  devise  plans 
which  may  be  offered  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  a  method  of 
moving — ^through  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade — a  iX)rtion  of  the  huge 
surplus  of  cotton  now  in  the  control 
of  the  government. 

Perliaps  the  most  significant 
words  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
are  “through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade."  It  was,  as  is  well  known  the 
jmblicized  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  to  develop  a  so-called 
“two-price"  plan  under  which  mer¬ 
chandise  fabricated  from  these  cot¬ 
ton  surpluses  would  be  sold  at  spe¬ 
cial  low  prices  to  one-third  of  the 
IMjpulation  of  smaller  incomes. 

The  invitation  to  cooperate  in  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  methods  of  moving 
this  surplus  cotton  through  the  nor¬ 
mal  channels  of  trade  came  as  the 
result  of  two  conferences  which  were 
held  in  Washington  the  week  of 
November  7th.  The  first  was  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Secretary  Wallace 
which  was  attended  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  composed  of  a  committee  from 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  augmented  by  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  Dr.  David  R.  Craig, 
president  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation,  and  Roscoe  Rau,  Exe¬ 
cutive  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Retail  Furniture  .Association 
and  president  of  the  Retailers’ 
National  Council.  The  .Association 
delegation  consisted  of  President 
Saul  Cohn,  president  of  City  Stores, 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  of  the 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  Lew  Hahn, 
General  Manager  of  the  N.R.D.G..A. 
and  Harold  R.  Young,  Washington 
Rej)resentative  of  the  Association. 

Objections  to  Two-Price  Plan 

At  the  Conference  with  Secretary 
Wallace  the  discussion  centered 
about  the  general  aspects  of  the 
"two-price"  plan  with  the  retail 
delegation  stating  their  objections  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  device. 

On  Friday  morning  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  repre¬ 
sentatives  went  into  a  larger  confer¬ 
ence  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
])artment  of  Agriculture,  representa¬ 
tives  of  W.P.A.,  cotton  growers, 
mattress  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers. 

At  this  larger  conference  all 
ix)ints  of  view  were  presented  and 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  retail 
representatives  found  substantial 
support  among  other  groups.  As  a 
result  of  this  and  especially  because 
of  the  genuine  broad  gauge  attitude 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Harry  L.  Brown,  the  confer¬ 
ence  soon  got  down  to  a  practical 
basis  in  which  the  point  at  issue  was 
not  the  “two-price"  plan,  but  merely 
the  possibility  of  using  a  substantial 


portion  of  the  cotton  surplus  to 
manufacture  low  priced  cotton  mat¬ 
tresses  which  might  be  distributed 
to  some  7,500,000  families  which  do 
not  have  cotton  mattresses. 

The  day  was  spent  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  asjiects  of  the 
situation  and  finally  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  two  committees,  one  of 
which  would  undertake  to  projxjse 
methods  whereby  some  of  this  sur¬ 
plus  cotton  might  be  distributed 
through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  the  other  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  securing  wider  use  of 
cotton  by  such  government  depart¬ 
ments  as  the  army  and  navy  and  also 
through  the  prisons  and  hospitals, 
etc.  Evidence  was  brought  forward 
indicating  that  these  departments 
and  institutions  do  not  use  enough 
mattresses  because  they  fail  to  re¬ 
new  their  bedding  except  at  almost 
unbelievably  long  intervals. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  first 
committee  to  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  moving  more  cotton 
through  regular  trade  channels  was 
assigned  to  Lew  Hahn ;  the  chair¬ 
manship  on  public  uses  going  to  Dr. 
Claudius  T.  Murchison,  president  of 
the  Cotton  Textile  Institute. 

In  the  meeting  in  the  As.socia- 
tion’s  offices  referred  to  above,  the 
job  of  the  first  committee  (regular 
trade  channels)  got  under  way.  Three 
Committees  were  authorized  and 
will  be  appointed  by  President  Cohn 
without  delay.  The  first  of  these  will 
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deal  with  economic  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  cotton  surpluses;  the 
second  will  be  composed  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  and  will  deal 
with  the  practical  problems  of 
whether  low-priced  cotton  mattres¬ 
ses  could  be  sold  in  large  numbers 
and  at  what  price,  etc.;  the  third 
committee  will  be  made  up  of  lead¬ 
ing  sales  promotion  managers  who 
will  l>e  asked  to  develop  practical 
plans  by  which  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  might  be  in¬ 
creased. 

In  speaking  of  the  subject  gener¬ 
ally,  Lew  Hahn  had  this  to  say; 
“We  must  not  overlook  the  tremend¬ 
ous  problem  with  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  faced.  Already  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  practically  taken  title  to 
ten  million  bales  of  cotton,  and  each 
succeeding  year  is  likely  to  add  to 
this  surplus.  The  government  not 
only  has  huge  sums  invested  in  the 
form  of  loans  in  this  cotton  but  must 
figure  what  to  do  with  the  cotton. 
The  domestic  market  for  cotton  has 
been  diminishing  for  some  time  and 
there  seems  no  hope  of  a  reviving 
export  market  for  cotton.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  something  must  be  done  or 
this  cotton  surplus  is  likely  to  over¬ 
flow  and  ruin  not  only  the  grower 
but  the  general  business  structure. 
Fortunately  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  presided  over  by  two  men, 
Secretary  Wallace  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Brown,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  see  the  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  have  given  us  the  opix)r- 
tunity  to  try  to  work  out  measures 
which  we  believe  will  not  hurt  gen¬ 
eral  business.  This  opportunity  to 
cooperate  for  the  common  good  is 
now  before  us.  If  we  fail  to  make  it 
our  first  and  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  we  can  hardly  justify  ourselves 
in  later  complaining  about  what  may 
be  done.  It  is  obvious  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done.  It  will  lie  done 
before  we  are  six  months  older.  If 
retailers  are  wise  and  sincere  and 
devoted  to  the  public  interest  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  sure  that  what 
is  done  is  wise  and  constructive,  in¬ 
stead  of  short-sighted  and  destruc¬ 
tive.  I  regard  this  as  the  number 
one  problem  of  every  retailer  in  the 
United  States  and  we  w'ant  the  help 
of  every  store  throughout  the  land. 

“In  a  short  time  we  shall  have 
constructive  suggestions  to  offer. 
Please  get  yourself  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  will  lead  you  to  cooperate.” 


★  ★★★★★★★ 

WATCH  YOUR  MAIL! 

The  News  You’re  Waiting  For 
Is  Coming!  And  It’s  a 

SURPRISE! 

★ 

l^st  years  convention  made  the 
headlines  because  it  was  new, 
dramatic,  unhackneyed,  find  last 
year  we  promised  you  that  the 
1939  Convention  would  be  even 
better.  That  dullness  would  be 
banished.  That  this  Convention 
medicine  would  be  as  palatable 
as  it  is  beneficial.  Well — 

READ  YOUR  MAIL! 

★ 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  1939  Convention 
January  16,  17,  18,  19,  20 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

★  ★★★★★★★ 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PARE 


The  Retailer 
and 

Consumer  Education 


President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 

Although  barter  and  trade  were  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  distribution  during  the  earliest  peri¬ 
ods  of  recorded  time,  retailing  as  carried  on  today 
may  be  regarded  as  a  comparatively  new  industry 
in  our  nation. 

Fifty  years  ago  retailing  was  just  plain,  every¬ 
day  routine  storekeeping.  The  merchant  of  that 
period  had  little  to  concern  himself  about  except 
serving  the  immediate  and  simple  needs  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  crossed  his  threshold.  But  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  retailing  has  passed  through 
an  era  of  change  and  development  commensurate 
with  the  growth  of  our  population  and  the  higher 
standards  of  living  of  our  people. 

During  the  past  half  century  we  have  witnessed 
the  establishment  and  development  of  mail-order 
houses,  department  stores,  chain  stores,  specialty 
shops,  and  thousands  of  independent  stores  of  all 
types  and  sizes,  all  serving  the  daily  needs  and 
wants  of  their  respective  trading  areas.  As  in  the 
case  of  our  production  industries,  railroads,  utili¬ 
ties,  financial  institutions,  and  other  important 
divisions  of  business  activity,  emphasis  during 
this  period  of  retailing  has  been  placed  primarily 
on  expansion  and  development.  Today  the  major 
problem  of  retailing  is  not  one  of  growth  but  of 
stabilization.  And  today’s  retailer  is  aware  that 
to  achieve  stabilization  he  must  unite  and  co-ordi¬ 
nate  his  efforts  with  those  of  other  retailers.  He 
can  no  longer  accomplish  the  good  result  he  seeks 
by  individual  efforts  alone.  When  this  realization 
comes  to  the  members  of  an  industry,  that  indus¬ 
try  begins  to  come  of  age.  Retailing  is  in  that 
situation  today. 

'tendencies  Toward  Stabilization 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  an  industry 
newly  come  of  age,  results  are  often  less  rapidly 
achieved  than  in  one  in  which  the  members  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  think  and  act  in  unison. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  this,  because  so  many 
consumers  think  of  retailing  as  a  closely  knit  guild 
or  as  a  well-disciplined  army  which  executes  the 
orders  of  a  leader  with  military  precision. 

This  is  not  yet  the  case  with  retailing.  Its 
awareness  of  the  need  for  co-ordinated  action  has 
come  to  it  recently,  as  problems  unique  in  its  his- 
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tory  have  arisen — the  trend  toward  increased  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation;  heavy  taxation;  questions  of 
hours,  wages,  and  collective  bargaining;  the  in¬ 
creased  industrial  organization  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  involving  price  fixing  and  the 
policing  of  business  by  means  of  fair  trade  regu¬ 
lations  ;  and  finally,  the  keener  concept  of  the  need 
of  durable  relations  with  our  customers. 

Retailing  Needs  Mare  Champianship  in  Gavernment 

Evidence  that  retailing  has  just  begun  to  speak 
the  common  language  of  a  united  industry  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  in  its 
fostering  agencies  has  not  as  yet  placed  it  on  an 
equal  plane  with  other  industries.  Agriculture, 
labor,  transportation,  manufacturing — many  other 
important  elements  of  American  business  life — 
are  represented  in  one  way  or  another  in  federal 
agencies  and  bureaus.  Such  recognition  as  retail 
distribution  receives,  comes  chiefly  from  regula¬ 
tory  bodies.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  but  the  major 
part  of  its  efforts  is  spent  on  the  development  of 
foreign  trade,  while  inadequate  attention  is  paid 
to  our  internal  trade — a  trade  which  represents  in 
round  figures  forty  billion  dollars’  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  each  year  and  serves  the 
needs  of  our  population  day  in  and  day  out.  In 
this  respect,  the  United  States  is  unique.  England, 
Sweden,  Germany,  France,  and  other  leading 
countries  have  long  since  established  ministries  of 
internal  commerce,  devoted  to  the  single  cause  of 
developing  and  improving  domestic  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  such  agency  in  the  United 
States.  Until  this  situation  is  remedied,  much  of 
the  basic  research  useful  in  stabilizing  retail  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  be  initiated. 

Fortunately,  we  have  tools  of  our  own  with 
which  to  forge  an  industry  from  its  scattered 
parts.  These  are  the  great  trade  associations  rep¬ 
resenting  each  important  division  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  The  big  job  is  to  use  these  tools  in  building 
constructive  programs  for  our  industry.  We  need 
to  make  common  studies  of  common  problems. 
We  need  less  duplication  of  effort  and  more  uni¬ 
fied  thought  and  action. 

The  development  of  a  sound  program  of  con- 
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Sumer  relations  offers  an  opportunity  for  such 
united  effort.  Indeed,  it  requiries  it.  It  is  a  matter 
big  enough  and  important  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  every  factor  in  the  industry. 

The  Consumer-Ret  ■  ler  Relations  Council 

The  approach  to  the  consumer  relations  problem 
has  been  so  organized  that  it  is  possible  for  the  en¬ 
tire  industry  to  co-operate  without  fear  of  domina¬ 
tion  from  any  competitive  interest.  For  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  is  an  important  and  fortunate  one, 
retailing  is  indebted  to  the  great  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions.  By  joining  with  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  American  Retail  Fed¬ 
eration  to  form  the  Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council,  these  organizations  have  made  it  possible 
for  retailers  and  consumers  to  get  together  for  the 
consideration  of  their  common  problems. 

The  program  of  the  Consumer-Retailer  Rela¬ 
tions  Council  is  the  extension  of  the  Consumer 
Relations  Platform  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
scope  of  this  program  may  not  be  broadened  to 
include  equally  constructive  programs  of  other  re¬ 
tail  associations.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  many  of 
the  studies  on  which  the  Council  is  working  are 
not  equally  applicable  to  other  branches  of  the 
industry.  The  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Relations 
Platform  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  program  is  no  more  and  no  less  than 
the  protection  of  retail  customers  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  in  production  and  distribution.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  all  the  retailers  of  the  country  can  unite 
on  that  program. 

The  platform  suggested  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
calls  for  the  creation  of  sound  merchandise  stand¬ 
ards,  the  development  of  a  universal  dictionary  of 
retail  terms,  and  a  program  of  informative  label¬ 
ing.  It  aims  to  establish  standards  for  advertising 
and  publicity  which  will  not  only  eliminate  false 
and  exaggerated  claims  but  will  include  specific 
information  as  to  value.  Noting  the  mushroom 
growth  of  “certifying”  agencies,  it  pointed  out  the 
need  for  standardizing  tests  and  “certifying  the 
certifiers”  so  that  merchandise  testing  might 
achieve  its  best  objectives  for  customer  and  store 
alike.  It  asked  finally  for  the  co-operation  of 
manufacturers,  consumers  groups,  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  make  this  program  a  reality. 
Adopted  over  a  year  ago,  reaffirmed  on  several 
occasions  since,  that  platform  is  to  my  mind  a 
milestone  in  retailing’s  history. 

The  Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Council  is 
working  sanely  to  achieve  all  the  aims  of  the  plat¬ 
form.  Already  we  are  seeing  the  fruits  of  its 
labors.  For  instance,  take  the  matter  of  informa¬ 
tive  merchandise  labeling.  Retailers  have  for 
some  time  willingly  acknowledged  the  right  of 
the  consumer  to  information  about  the  merchan- 
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dise  she  buys.  But  exactly  what  information  did 
she  need  and  want  most  about  each  of  the  innum¬ 
erable  items  sold  across  the  counter?  The  Coun¬ 
cil  assumed  the  task  of  finding  out.  Its  thorough 
survey  on  the  subject  will  be  completed  soon. 

When  it  is  completed,  retailers  will  have  a 
scientifically  prepared  basis  of  facts  on  which  to 
build  a  labeling  program.  If  the  other  projects  of 
the  Council  are  handled  as  well,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  body  of  basic  data  which  will  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  value — to  the  consumer,  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  to  us. 

Fun  lamen  als  of  Consumer  Education 

The  Council  is  also  producing  facts  upon  which 
consumers  should  build  their  own  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  To  a  businessman,  much  of  the  so-called 
consumer  educational  material  lacks  reality.  The 
advantage  of  the  Council’s  work  is  that  experi¬ 
enced  businessmen  as  well  as  competent  educators 
have  helped  to  create  it.  The  Council  deals  with 
real  problems  in  a  down-to-earth  way.  What  busi¬ 
nessmen  fear  more  than  anything  else  is  having 
uninformed  individuals  tell  them  how  to  run  their 
business.  It  is  because  consumers  are  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  work  of  the  Council  and  becoming  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  problems  of  retailers  that 
the  retail  industry  has  the  confidence  necessary 
to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  this  program.  It 
is  true  that  retailers  must  understand  the  consum¬ 
er’s  point  of  view,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  con¬ 
sumers  must  understand  the  problems  of  the  retail 
industry.  The  great  value  of  the  Council  pro¬ 
gram  lies  in  the  mutual  effort  to  arrive  at  a  better 
understanding  between  consumers  and  retailers. 

To  make  this  program  successful,  retailers  must 
continue  to  strive  for  greater  unity  among  their 
own  numbers.  Consumers  must  likewise  pull  to¬ 
gether  and  co-ordinate  the  unrelated  elements  of 
consumer  interest.  We  must  both  learn  to  go  out¬ 
side  of  our  own  retail  and  consumer  organizations 
and  seek  the  co-operation  of  other  associations  if 
our  program  is  to  be  truly  representative.  We 
must  plan  to  accomplish  our  purposes  step  by  step 
and  not  attempt  to  reach  Utopia  in  a  day.  We 
must  both  realize  that  while  consumer  and  retail 
leaders  can  lead  their  supporters,  they  cannot  com¬ 
mand  them. 

We,  the  retailers,  and  you,  the  consumers,  have 
together  embarked  on  a  big  job.  We  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  sound  foundation,  and  I  am  confident  that 
this  work,  carefully  and  patiently  carried  out,  will 
be  a  major  contribution  to  a  better  living  for 
America.  There  are  many  glib  schemes  for  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  real  workable,  durable 
plan  is  to  bring  goods  and  services  to  our  people 
at  the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  value  and  the 
reasonable  claims  of  capital,  labor,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

{Reprinted  from  the  November  issue 

of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics) 
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Have  You  Streamlined  Yoiir 
Organization  Set-up  for  Selling? 

By  OTHO  J.  HICKS 

Manager,  Store  Management  and  Personnel  Divisions 


A  book,  "Retail  Store  Organization  and  Man¬ 
agement,"  by  Robinson  and  Brisco,  comes 
off  the  press  this  month  to  take  its  place 
beside  the  recent  contributions  of  Fred 
Lazarus,  Jr.  and  Earl  W.  Elhart.  Theories  of 
organization  set-up  advanced  therein  are  as 
controversial  as  those  advanced  by  Mr. 
Lazarus  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
by  Mr.  Elhart  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  That  three  important  contributions 
to  the  subject  should  put  in  an  appearance 
within  the  year  is  no  accident.  There  is 
growing  concern  throughout  the  field  of 
retailing  for  "the  store  of  the  future."  No 
retailer  can  afford  to  ignore  this  develop¬ 
ment. 


History  repeats  itself,  even 
in  retailing.  Reconstruction 
follows  in  the  wake  of  catas- 
troplie,  he  it  hurricane  or  business 
depression.  Not  since  1924,  when 
retailing  emerged  from  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  of  1921  to  1923,  until 
this  past  year  has  much  thought 
been  given  to  fundamentals  of  re¬ 
tail  organization.  As  a  result  of  the 
depression  test  to  which  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  put  in  the  early 
’20’s  came  the  organization  plan 
which  is  now  referred  to  historically 
as  the  “Mazur”  plan.  Then,  Paul 
M.  Mazur,  a  recognized  expert  on 
retail  problems,  cooperated  with  a 
committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  to  study  re¬ 
tail  organization.  From  this  study 
Mr.  Mazur  presented  his  report, 
“Principles  <jf  Organization  Applied 
to  Modern  Retailing,”  published  in 
1927. 

During  the  years  that  followed, 
this  report  exerted  an  important  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  thinking  of  those 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  de¬ 
partment  store  organization.  It  did 
much  to  shape  policies  and  practices 
of  organization  in  the  entire  field 
of  retailing.  It  created  the  general 
form  of  organization  structure 
known  as  the  “four- functional 
plan.”  Then  broke  the  business  de¬ 
pression  of  the  early  ’30’s.  Retailers 
became  so  occupied  in  reefing  the 
sails  and  battening  down  the 
hatches,  that  leaks  in  the  retail  craft 
went  unnoticed. 

Placement  of  Personnel  Funetion 

Among  the  first  to  point  out  the 
need  for  renewed  and  creative  think¬ 
ing  along  organization  lines  was 
Earl  W.  Elhart,  Editor  of  Retailing 
— ^Executive  Edition.  In  a  major 
session  of  the  1937  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  this  association,  Mr.  Elhart 
discussed  “Modernizing  Store  Or¬ 
ganization  to  Improve  Employee 
Relations.”  Mr.  Elhart  pointed  out 
that.  “The  problems  arising  out  of 
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this  new  trend  need  only  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  They  include  the  necessity 
for  improving  the  relations  of  the 
employees  with  management,  the 
elimination  of  causes  of  labor  trouble 
and  finally  the  carrying  on  of  lalx)r 
negotiations  themselves  when  and  if 
necessary.  The  question  then  fol¬ 
lows  as  to  whether  the  average  store 
organization  in  its  traditional  organ¬ 
ization  form  provides  adequate 
power  and  authority  to  do  this  vast¬ 
ly  enlarged  job  and  whether  it  has 
])rovided  the  properly  trained  in¬ 
dividuals  for  the  task.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  answer  is  a  negative 
one.  The  power  and  the  personnel 
are  inadequate  for  the  job  to  be 
done.” 

Mr.  Elhart  then  cited  the  case  of 
Namm’s,  Brooklyn,  as  the  first 
large  store  to  recognize  this  fact 
and  to  set  up  the  personnel  func¬ 
tion  in  a  major  division  of  impor¬ 
tance  equal  to  store  operation,  mer¬ 
chandise,  control  and  sales  promo¬ 


tion.  He  pointed  out  that  more  re¬ 
cently  four  well-known  stores  had 
made  a  similar  change  in  their  or¬ 
ganization  form:  Marshall  Field 
and  Wieboldt’s  of  Chicago,  Kauf- 
mann’s  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Pogue’s 
of  Cincinnati.  His  argument  was 
strengthened  through  the  claim 
that  the  exact  form  which  an  organ¬ 
ization  chart  shall  take  is,  of  course, 
of  minor  importance.  What  is  es¬ 
sential  is  that  someone  with  a  warm 
human  interest  in  the  employees  of 
the  store  shall  be  given  the  neces¬ 
sary  power  to  represent  them  to  top 
management,  and  that  he  or  she 
shall  be  free  from  the  interference 
of  other  executives  up  and  down 
the  line,  except  where  some  funda¬ 
mental  policy  is  at  stake.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  road  to  better 
employee  relations  is  through  the 
setting  up  of  an  employee  relations 
office  on  a  par  with  other  chief  divi¬ 
sional  heads  and  that  the  required 
authority  to  deal  with  the  problem 
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realistically  must  be  given  with  the 
franchise  of  the  office.  It  also  seem¬ 
ed  pertinent  to  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  average  store  has 
within  its  organization  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  properly  trained  individu¬ 
als  to  fill  a  position  of  such  impor¬ 
tance.  It  was  admitted  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  go  outside  of  retail¬ 
ing  for  persons  more  highly  trained 
and  equipped  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Lazarus  Plan  for  Revision 

The  next  notable  contribution  in 
the  present  growing  concern  of  re¬ 
tailers  for  store  organization  prin¬ 
ciples  came  from  Fred  Lazarus.  Jr., 
at  the  Boston  Conference  on  Dis¬ 
tribution  in  September  of  this  year. 
Under  the  title  of  “Development  of 
Executive  Leaders  for  Distribution 
of  the  Future’’,  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
Mr.  Lazarus  places  special  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  revising  the  present 
department  store  organization  form 
in  order  to  promote  better  selling. 
In  presenting  a  plan  to  substitute  for 
the  buyer  a  Department  Manager, 
responsible  for  all  phases  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  responsible  to  a 
Divisional  Sales  Manager,  with  the 
store  manager,  publicity  manager 
and  controller  in  advisory  positions, 
Mr.  Lazarus,  it  is  agreed,  has  put 
his  finger  on  a  most  important  flaw 
in  present-day  retail  organization 
set-ups.  Mr.  Lazarus  points  out 
that  the  four-functional  plan  was 
undoubtedly  developed  “for  pur¬ 
poses  of  safety  and  is  full  of  checks 
and  balances,  which  do  weigh  and 
control  carefully  all  the  elements  of 
the  business.  The  objection  conies 
because  the  buyer  has  to  sell  his 
ideas  to  too  many  people  of  equal 
authority.  It  slows  up  the  ojiera- 
tion.  The  effort  to  get  all  heads  to 
agree  may  be  too  great  and  the  buy¬ 
er  therefore  may  not  try  to  repeat 
his  arduous  task  as  frequently  as 
might  seem  advisable.  Perhaps  the 
present  procedure  (resulting  from 
the  four- functional  plan)  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  one,  but  only  if  it  can  lie  proven 
to  be  the  best  road  to  good  customer 
service  and  good  profit  results.  If, 
however,  the  present  method  is 
cumbersome  and  difficult  and  if  the 
possible  savings  from  this  system  of 
checks  and  balances  are  more  than 
dissipated  by  the  difficulties  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  getting  things  done  and 
by  the  loss  of  action  caused  by  com¬ 


plexities  of  operation,  then  it  is  the 
wrong  method.” 

Mr.  Lazarus  suggests  conditions 
that  might  obtain  under  a  revised 
dejiartment  store  organization  plan ; 
“Again  the  buyer  wishes  to  make 
a  purchase,  but  he  is  no  longer  just 
the  buyer.  He  is  now  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Manager,  responsible  for  all 
phases  of  customer  service.  He  buys 
the  merchandise  and  plans  its  sales 
promotion  and  executes  its  selling. 
He  is  responsible  to  a  Divisional 
Sales  Manager,  who  is  in  charge  of 
a  gp’oup  of  departments,  and  these 
divisional  men  are  in  turn  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  General  Sales  Manager. 
Between  himself  and  his  Divisional 
Sales  Manager  rests  all  discussion 
with  regard  to  purchases  and  sales. 
The  Service  Manager,  Publicity 
Manager  and  Controller,  under  this 
suggested  new  set-up,  would  occupy 
positions  much  more  advisory  and 
staff-like  in  character  than  they  now 
are,  even  though  they  continued  to 
carry  some  functional  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

Under  what  we  will  call  the 
Lazarus  plan,  equal  authority  be¬ 
tween  the  heads  of  the  usual  four 
pyramids  would  disappear.  The 
operations  would  be  more  direct  and 
the  entire  organization  would  devote 
itself  to  more  effective  selling.  More 
mistakes  might  be  made,  as  there 
would  be  fewer  checks  and  less  bal¬ 
ance.  However,  they  would  be  mis¬ 
takes  of  commission  instead  of 
the  errors  of  omission  characteristic 
of  present  store  organization.  It 
probably  would  be  much  less  costly. 
The  department  manager  would  be 
responsible  for  the  finished  selling. 
He  would  understand  the  niceties  of 
customer  demand. 

New  Type  of  Department  Manager 

“Management  still  needs  to  rec¬ 
ognize,”  maintains  Mr.  Lazarus, 
“that  department  managers  must 
not  lie  the  buyers  of  the  old  school. 
They  must  be  their  modern  success¬ 
ors,  alert  to  the  importance  and 
necessities  of  combining  good  ser¬ 
vice  with  right  merchandise.”  This 
new  type  of  department  manager 
would  have  a  full  realization  that 
selling  is  his  job,  that  buying  and 
sales  promotion  may  be  important 
in  themselves,  but  that  they  are  only 
links  in  a  chain.  This  new  and  only 
line  executive  would  make  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  store  as  a  seller,  not  in 


the  market  as  a  buyer.  This  change 
would  mean  that  a  salesper.son’s 
position  would  become  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  opening  for  a  young  future 
executive,  as  he  would  know  that 
sales  experience  and  customer  con¬ 
tact  was  the  most  important  part  of 
his  training.  This  alone  would  Ik? 
a  distinct  advancement  toward  the 
solution  of  present-day  retail  prob¬ 
lems. 

\  New  Contribution 

Exceedingly  timely  then,  is  the 
appearance  this  week  of  “Retail 
Store  Organization  and  Manage¬ 
ment”,  a  liook  published  by  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  Its  authors  are  O.  Pres¬ 
ton  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Retailing.  New  York  University 
and  Norris  B.  Brisco,  Operating 
Superintendent  of  The  Naniin 
Store.  Important  as  the  first  book 
to  consider  the  manifold  problems 
of  store  management  and  operating 
executives,  it  is  no  less  important 
in  the  contribution  that  it  makes  to 
the  Mazur-Elhart-Lazarus  evolu¬ 
tion  of  store  organization.  Early 
chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
the  fundamentals  of  retail  store  or¬ 
ganization,  organization  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  chain  store  fields,  plan 
of  organization  for  larger  stores, 
plan  of  organization  for  smaller 
stores  and  current  trends  in  store 
organization.  No  general  store  exe¬ 
cutive  should  fail  to  add  this  piece 
of  thinking  on  “the  future  depart¬ 
ment  store”  to  the  rapidly  growing 
list  of  literature  on  the  subject.  In 
liassing  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
no  operating  executive  can  afford 
to  be  without  the  Robinson-Brisco 
opus  because  of  the  more  than  400 
pages  devoted  to  operating  problems 
and  procedure. 

.\gain  emphasis  is  given,  in  the 
early  chapters  of  this  book,  to  the 
need  for  proper  placement  of  the 
personnel  activity  in  store  organiza¬ 
tion.  Many  stores  include  the  job 
of  employment,  training  and  wel¬ 
fare  among  the  many  other  duties 
of  the  director  of  store  operation  or 
the  store  manager.  As  noted  by  Mr. 
Elhart,  a  few  stores  have  elev'ated 
the  job  of  personnel  to  the  position 
of  one  of  the  major  operating  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  organization.  It  has 
even  lieen  suggested  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  personnel  be  delegated  to 
the  sales  promotion  manager.  All 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Close-Ups - 

Look  Ahead  THAT  retail  stores  received  ex- 
-*•  eiiiption  from  the  application  of 
the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  is  a  welcome  thought 
to  merchants  who  do  not  fancy  the  idea  of  rigid  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation  over  businesses  primarily  of  a  local 
character.  But  before  there  is  undue  huzzahing  retail¬ 
ers  will  have  to  watch  carefully  the  developments  in 
their  state  legislatures  during  the  coming  year. 

Opinion  appears  universal  that  many  states  will  rush 
in  to  enact  state  wage  and  hour  measures  at  the  next 
sessions  in  order  to  buttress  Federal  supervision  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  wages  and  hours,  by  similar  state 
control  over  intrastate  business.  Most  retailers  will  be 
prone  to  receive  this  news  mildly  for  there  are  few  mer¬ 
chants,  particularly  in  the  department  store  field,  whose 
present  wage  and  hour  standards  are  not  equal  or 
superior  to  those  called  for  in  the  Federal  statute. 

However,  state  wage  and  hour  laws  may  be  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  The  typical  set-up  will  likely  call  for  the 
creation  of  an  authority  composed  of  an  equal  share  of 
employer,  labor  and  public  representatives  which,  on 
the  hearing  of  testimony  regarding  various  intrastate 
industries,  will  proceed  to  prescribe  minimum  pay  and 
maximum  hours.  The  specific  point  is  that  wages  and 
hours  prescribed  for  stores  in  your  state  will  be  based 
largely  on  the  nature  and  character  of  the  testimony 
in  the  case. 

This  is  the  place  to  look  for  trouble.  There  is  wide¬ 
spread  misunderstanding  about  employment  in  retail 
stores.  There  is  a  frequent  opinion  that  because  some 
groups  of  stores  operate  on  low  wage  standards  such 
conditions  are  typical  of  all  stores.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  common  view  that  retail  stores  have  an  immense 
turnover  in  employment,  an  idea  given  substance  by 
the  hiring  and  later  severance  of  special  armies  of 
seasonal  workers,  taken  on  to  handle  holiday  trade.  As 
retailers  know,  tlie  regular  year-round  basic  selling  and 
non-selling  forces  have  a  record  of  stable  employment 
which*  will  compare  favorably  with  or  be  better  than 
most  other  industries. 

The  vexing  part  is  that  up  to  this  point  there  is  very 
little  data  by  which  to  prove  that  the  case  of  retail  em¬ 
ployment  is  as  good  as  it  is.  Nevertheless,  at  hearings 
to  determine  hour  and  wage  standards,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  stores  to  make  this  point  unless  they  are  to 
risk  a  ])enalty  of  restriction  by  the  administering  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  Personnel  Group  is  rushing  into  the  breach  in 
the  department  store  field.  It  is  initiating  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  to  collect  such  material 
on  the  stability  of  retail  employment  as  will  serve  stores 
in  good  stead  when  they  make  their  case  before  state 
boards.  It  will  be  to  every  store’s  own  interest  to  sup- 
jxtrt  the  request  for  information  along  that  line  when 
it  is  sought. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

International  Within  the  membership  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  are  stores  of  at  least  a 
dozen  foreign  nations.  They  are  constantly  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  N.R.D.G.A.  offices  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  can  put  to  practical  use. 


_ JAMES  H.  SCULL 

An  indication  of  how  the  labors  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
around  the  globe  frequently  bq^r  fruit,  is  found  in  a 
recent  report  to  the  Credit  Management  Division  that 
the  A.  Fonnesbech  store  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  had 
initiated  a  coupon  book  credit  plan  for  its  customers. 

That  announcement  would  hardly  be  cause  for  com¬ 
ment  among  American  stores  for  the  coupon  book  plan 
here  has  caught  on  in  the  last  few  years.  But  if  there 
were  a  IV omen’s  IV ear  in  Europe,  it  would  have  been 
a  page  one  item.  Until  a  few  years  ago  credit  selling 
in  European  countries  was  on  as  small  and  disorgan¬ 
ized  a  basis  as  it  was  here  30  years  ago.  Credit  was 
only  for  the  rich,  and  credit  offices  literally  didn’t  exist 
in  most  European  stores. 

N.  P.  Christensen,  director  of  A.  Fonnesbech,  has 
been  consulting  the  Credit  Management  Division  about 
short  term  customer  credit  plans  for  more  than  six 
months,  and  obtained  its  counsel  in  setting  up  its  new 
coupon  plan.  It’s  probably  the  first  time  the  coupon 
book  plan  has  been  offered  to  its  customers  by  any 
store  on  the  Continent. 

★  *  *  *  ♦ 

Millennium  When  someone  in  a  town  starts 

proposing  an  understanding  among 
the  merchants  for  charges  on  men’s  alterations  there 
is  always  a  dissenter,  it  seems,  ready  with  arguments 
as  to  why  it  can’t  be  done. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  has  been  preaching  for 
years  that  stores  should  charge  for  alterations  on  men’s 
clothes,  pointing  out  that  the  extra  income  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  is  usually  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
on  the  transaction.  There  was  a  satisfied  look  on  the 
faces  of  members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  board 
this  month  when  it  was  reported  that  merchants  in 
one  eastern  seaboard  city  at  least  had  been  able  to 
prove  that  an  agreement  on  men’s  alterations  could  be 
made  to  work. 

Two  of  the  usual  obstacles  faced  the  merchants  in 
this  city  when  they  proposed  a  plan  for  charging  for 
alterations — the  resistance  of  a  chain  clothing  firm  to 
any  such  plan,  and  equal  skepticism  on  the  part  of 
neighborhood  stores.  A  conference  with  officials  of  the 
chain  home  office,  however,  won  it  over  to  the  idea, 
only  with  the  single  strong  reservation  that  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  breakdown  the  chain  unit  would  withdraw. 
The  neighborhood  stores  then  also  agreed  to  give  the 
idea  a  try. 

To  make  sure  that  there  would  be  no  breakdown, 
the  merchants  put  into  action  a  self-shopping  service 
in  initiating  the  program.  Paid  shoppers  visited  stores, 
tried  on  suits,  complained  of  signs  in  departments  an¬ 
nouncing  the  charges  for  alterations,  and  rebelled 
against  paying  them  by  walking  out  of  the  store  with¬ 
out  making  the  purchase.  After  the  shopper  reported 
the  result  of  his  experience  to  the  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  office,  the  store  which  thought  it  lost  a  sale  was 
called  and  comforted.  The  agreement  stuck,  and  after 
six  months  the  shopping  service  was  eliminated.  Now 
after  sixteen  months,  the  plan  is  still  in  the  flush  of 
high  success.  This  city  proved  it  can  be  done. 
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How  Morgcin  &  Co. 


happy  to  say  that  the  Canadian  do¬ 
mestic  ski  boot  has  been  making  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  in  these  last  few 
years,  and  may  shortly  l)e  consid¬ 
ered  second  to  none.  The  main  point 
about  a  ski  boot,  apart  from  its  be¬ 
ing  well  fitted,  is  that  it  should  be 
hand  sewn  and  of  the  best  water¬ 
proof  leather.  Having  selected  our 
boot,  the  ski  is  the  next  considera¬ 
tion. 

We  started  out  many  years  ago 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  no  second 
quality  skis  would  enter  our  store, 
and  that  we  would  endeavor  to  take 
the  lead  in  one  year.  We  travelled 
close  to  2,000  miles  in^^Canada  to 
procure  prohahly  the  largest  ship¬ 
ment  of  good  domestic  skis  ever 
brought  into  any  store  for  sale. 
There  were  8,200  pairs  and  in  full 
j)age  advertisements  run  in  English 
and  French  newspapers  we  gave  the 
following  facts,  illustrated  with  ac¬ 
tual  photographs: 

“Episode  1 — August  23rd,  we 
closed  the  deal  for  8,200  pairs  of 
skis. 

“Episode  2 — September  2nd,  a 
representative  travelled  1,842  miles 
to  go  over  every  pair  Ijefore  ship¬ 
ment  was  made. 

“Episode  3 — October  12th,  load¬ 
ing  began  and  two  box  cars  were 
required. 

“Episode  4 — Octoljer  24th.  19 
railway  drays  were  required  to 
transport  the  8,200  pairs  of  skis 
from  the  freight  shed  to  the  store.” 

The  weather  was  perfect,  the  price 
was  right,  the  merchandise  was 
right,  and  the  sale  went  over  with 
a  bang — we  had  “arrived”  in  the 
ski  business.  This  method  of  put¬ 
ting  ourselves  in  the  public  eye  was 
the  wisest  choice  because  we  might 
have  whispered  about  our  skis  for 
a  long  time,  but  this  shout  was 
heard  all  over  the  skiing  communi¬ 
ties  and  we  might  truly  say  that  we 
I  put  Montreal  on  skis  in  one  winter. 

Having  achieved  a  certain  volume, 
i  we  almost  at  once  learned  what  was 
•  necessary  to  promote  skiing  success¬ 
fully.  We  discovered  that  ski  pur- 
’  chasers  fall  into  three  categories: — 
I  There  is  the  youth  or  even  man 
:  who  has  never  been  on  skis.  He  is 


The  initial  “shout”,  heard  all  over 
skiing  communities. 


One  would  naturally  think  first  of 
skis,  in  buying  ski  merchandise,  but 
before  selecting  any  ski,  it  is  most 
important  to  consider  the  ski  boots, 
and  in  our  experience  the  Sporting 
Goods  Department  should  carry 
these,  they  should  be  fitted  in  the 
Ski  Department  and  there  should  be 
in  the  department  men  who  are 
themselves  practical  skiers  and  who 
know  that  the  successful  control  of 
skis  depends,  to  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
tent,  on  how  well  the  boot  is  fitted. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  have  im¬ 
ported,  previously  from  .\ustria  and 
presently  from  Switzerland,  the  best 
boots  procurable  and  these  have  sold 
in  a  variety  of  lines  (from  $16.50 
to  $30.00). 

However,  since  Canada  may  now 
be  classed  as  a  ski  nation,  along  with 
Switzerland  and  Norway,  we  are 


IN  Montreal  we  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  favored  by  nature,  both  by 
geographical  location  and  tem¬ 
perature,  for  the  pastime  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  skiing.  This  city  of  1,000,- 
000  inhabitants  has  in  its  midst  a 
large  park  with  both  steep  and 
gentle  slopes,  which  form  the  back¬ 
ground  of  most  child  skiers’  experi¬ 
ence. 

Before  going  into  the  publicity 
end  of  the  ski  business,  we  feel  that 
the  merchandise  must  be  correctly 
chosen  and  our  experience,  over 
many  years,  has  proved  that  we 
must  not  neglect  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  wisdom  of  buying  the 
proper  equipment  at  the  start.  For 
this  reason,  each  year  has  brought 
out  more  clearly  the  many  merchan¬ 
dising  opportunities  in  the  sport  of 
skiing. 
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not  prepared  to  spend  a  lot  to  fool 
around,  |)erhaps  to  find  out  that  he 
will  not  enjoy  this  pastime,  and 
therefore  we  endeavor  to  persuade 
this  class  of  customer  to  go  in  for 
domestic  hickory  skis  (at  around 
$8.95). 

Shortly,  if  he  has  become  a  little 
more  proficient,  we  find  that  he  will 
probably  desire  luiother  pair  of  skis. 
Again  our  experience  shows  that  he 
chooses  the  letter  domestic  skis  in 
hickory  (at  about  $11.50),  though 
we  generally  try  to  save  him  money 
by  selling  him  the  best  imported 
skis. 

Finally,  there  is  the  third  group, 
composed  mostly  of  proficient  skiers, 
and  this  group  may  be  sub-divided 
again  into  those  who  prefer  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  skis  which  are  made  for  the 
alps,  and  those  who  prefer  the  Swiss 
or  .\ustrian  skis;  and  therefore  we 
have  not  specialized  (in  the  higher 
priced  imported  skis)  either  in  Nor¬ 
wegian.  Austrian  or  Swiss,  but  have 
supplied  all.  While  there  is  no 
<loubt  that  in  Montreal  the  majority 
prefer  the  Austrian  school,  so  many 
f>f  the  Norwegian  .skis  are  used  in 
the  01ymi)ic  games  that  they  have  a 
considerable  following. 

In  many  instances  where  a  skier 
comes  back  to  us  and  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  buy  the  highest  priced  skis. 


Interest  in  the  special  winter  sports  section 
of  The  Bulletin's  September  number  has 
produced  a  number  of  communications  from 
member  stores.  The  Merchandising  Division, 
which  cooperated  with  The  Bulletin  in  the 
preparation  of  the  special  section,  has  there¬ 
fore  continued  its  search  for  interesting 
store  experiences  with  ski  departments,  and 
brings  you  in  this  issue  two  articles  from 
stores  located  in  important  ski  areas — Henry 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  and  starting 
on  page  21,  The  Bon  Marche  of  Seattle. 


By  W.  A.  DOUGLAS  MURRAY 
Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Morgan  &  Co.  window  display  backs  up  advertising  and  features  brand  name, 
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we  recommend  the  addition  to  his 
skis  of  steel  or  brass  edges,  which 
increases  the  control  of  the  skis  con¬ 
siderably. 

Starting  originally  with  very  few 
harnesses,  we  now  carry  12  differ¬ 
ent  types,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
altered  in  about  5  ways,  so  that  we 
have  between  50  and  60  varieties  of 
harnesses  in  stock,  supplying  the 
most  fickle  with  considerable  range 
and  choice.  However,  a  first  class 
ski  business  can  be  done  with  far 
fewer  types. 

The  trend  in  clothing  has  altered 
as  greatly  as  the  trend  in  skis.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  we  were  only 
infants  in  the  business,  frieze  and 
melton  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
However,  in  men’s  clothing  particu¬ 
larly,  more  practical  garments  in 
wool-gabardine  have  completely  out¬ 
stripped  these,  and  searching  around 
for  the  most  satisfactory  cloth,  we 
settled  upon  the  wool-gabardine  with 
an  80%  wool  content  as  the  perfect 
wind-proof  garment.  We  had  this 
cloth  analyzed  and  compared  for 
quality  and  suitability  by  indepen¬ 
dent  analytical  chemists  of  inter¬ 
national  renown,  before  settling  up¬ 
on  this  particular  fabric  for  our 
popular  priced  pants.  For  wind  and 
rain  proof  jackets  we  chose  Egyp¬ 
tian  cotton.  In  our  verj’  best  ski 
pants  100%  wool  garbardine  is  used. 

The  actual  garments  made  up 
from  these  fabrics  have  been  styled 
by  Hannes  Schneider,  whose  arrest 
in  Austria  last  year  on  political 
grounds  merely  added  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  he  had  already  earned  as  a 
skier,  and  whose  merchandise  we 
carry  exclusively  in  this  city.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  Who  do  not  fol¬ 
low  skiing,  we  should  say  that  Han¬ 
nes  Schneider  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  name  in  skiing.  He 
is  the  originator  of  the  Arllierg 
crouch,  which  is  the  position  used 
by  skiers  down  hill,  and  his  schools 
have  taught  many  notables,  includ¬ 
ing  royalty  and  film  stars. 

Advice  from  Experts 

Furthermore,  as  we  discovered 
the  need  for  similar  ski  schools  here, 
we  were  the  first  Canadian  store  to 
bring  a  ski  instructor  from  Europe 
and  we  brought  the  Swiss  Women’s 
Champion  of  1936  to  our  store  to 
teach  skiing  gymnastics  as  approved 
by  the  Swiss  Government. 

We  did  not  build  a  slide  for  her. 
She  felt  it  was  more  necessary  that 


she  should  give  exercises  to  the  men 
and  women  in  her  school,  which 
would  strengthen  the  muscles  they 
would  use  in  skiing,  than  that  she 
should  give  lessons  on  an  artificial 
slide  to  people  who  had  cartloads  of 
snow  round  their  very  doors.  We 
quickly  learned  that  when  we  gave 
lessons  without  charging,  they  were 
unappreciated,  but  when  we  made 
a  small  charge  of  $5.00  for  8  lessons, 
our  classes  were  soon  brought  to 
capacity.  We  suggested  a  book  of 
tickets  as  a  Christmas  present, 
which  proved  a  successful  idea. 

In  our  Men’s  Sports  Shop,  we 
have  constantly  employed  a  former 
Swiss  ski  champion  who  was  the 
first  man  to  jump  over  60  meters  on 
skis,  and  who  was  at  one  time  em¬ 
ployed  to  train  the  Swiss  army.  He 
has  not  done  teaching  here  but  has 
been  used  as  a  consultant  by  our 
buyer,  staff  and  customers,  in  fitting 
boots  and  harness  correctly  and  also 
in  guiding  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  skis. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  merchandise, 
we  have  found  that  most  of  our 
women  skiers  are  settling  on  the 
wind-proof  gabardine  garments. 
There  are  still  lots  of  brightly  col¬ 
ored  accessories  from  ear-muffs  to 
Tyrolean  scarfs,  which  are  greatly 
in  demand,  but  the  bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  practical  type  of  gar¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  decorative.  We 
had  the  Women’s  Swiss  Champion 
of  1936  design  special  ski  pants 
for  women,  which  are  growing 
more  popular  as  women  become 
more  ski  minded.  We  have  brought 
ski  clothes  from  London,  from  the 
Tyrol,  from  near  and  far,  but  our 
own  designs  have  still  been  the  most 
widely  praised  and  sold  in  the  great¬ 
est  quantities. 

Promotion 

With  regard  to  publicity,  each 
year  we  have  brought  all  merchan¬ 
dise  together  into  composite  adver¬ 
tisements,  selling  all  departments 
carrying  ski  equipment,  rather  than 
allowing  any  one  department  to  ad¬ 
vertise  alone  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  These  full  page  composite 
advertisements  have  the  effect  of 
continuing  the  original  shout  that 
put  Montreal  on  our  skis. 

These  pages  are  tied  up  with  the 
opening  of  the  Women’s  Winter 
Sports  Shop,  which  is  generally 
decorated  in  Tyrolean  fashion.  They 
are  tied  up,  too,  with  windows,  each 


of  which  carries  the  “Hannes  Sch¬ 
neider’’  trade  mark,  since  this  is  the 
line  on  which  we  have  stressed  so 
much  of  our  efforts. 

The  departments  in  the  store 
which  carry  “Hannes  Schneider’’ 
merchandise  have  large  hanging 
signs  of  the  “Hannes  Schneider” 
trade  mark,  prominently  displayed, 
and  'oook  marks  and  parcel  stufftrs 
are  used  during  the  winter  season, 
so  that  people  are  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  the  stocks  and  service  we 
offer  skiers. 

This  year  again  our  preparations 
have  been  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  our  skiing  friends  and 
as  a  practical  gesture  we  are  giving 
financial  aid  to  one  of  the  leading 
ski  clubs,  enabling  them  to  bring 
Heinz  Von  Allmen,  1937  ski  cham- 
])ion  of  Switzerland  as  technical  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Canadian  Amateur  Ski 
■Vssociation.  Always  we  keep  an  ear 
to  the  ground  for  changes  or  im¬ 
provements  that  practical  skiers 
will  prefer. 

While  we  have  not  yet  had  the 
same  amount  of  railway  publicity  as 
the  New  England  States,  our  rail¬ 
ways  have  not  failed  to  recognize 
the  growing  business  trom  ski  trams 
and  we  have  been  able  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  ski  shops  in  suitably 
located  chalets  in  the  mountains, 
where  small  ski  stocks  will  be  car¬ 
ried. 

Our  Men’s  Sports  Shop  keeps  in 
daily  touch  with  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  and  is  able  to  give,  by  tele¬ 
phone  or  over  the  counter,  a  com- 
])lete  weather  report  to  skiers. 

Finally,  last  year  we  arranged  a 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  by  Eric 
Mann,  which  were  very  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  tickets  for  the  lectures 
were  free.  In  giving  them  out  in 
our  Women’s  Sports  Shop  and 
Sporting  Goods  Department  we  col¬ 
lected  a  mailing  list  which  we  were 
able  to  use  to  advantage  in  the 
.spring  of  this  year,  when  our 
Women’s  Sports  Shop  buyer  was 
in  Arlberg.  She  sent  word  to  all 
those  ski  enthusiasts  that  she  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  ski  world,  seeking 
advice  and  buying  goods  with  those 
actual  customers  in  her  mind. 

(Editor’s  Note — References  to 
Hannes  Schneider  merchandise  con¬ 
cern  Hannes  Schneider  Sports  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  whose  product  must 
meet  specifications  of  Henry  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 
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The  Bon  Marche  Prepares  for  the 
"Best  Ski  Season  Yet". 


And  a  far-seeing  buyer 
tells  you  how  she  has 
figured  things  out  in  a 
comparatively  new  field. 

By  VERNA  ISAACSON 
The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

At  the  outset  it  might  be  well  to 
say  that  this  article  is  written 
entirely  from  personal  view¬ 
point  as  a  skier  because  that  sort  of 
analysis,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  key 
to  solving  the  problem  involved  in 
merchandising  ski  equipment. 

Skiing  has  rapidly  become  a 
major  sport  which  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  popular.  Simple  as  this  fact 
appears,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  skiing  is  no  fly  by  night  fad 
when  making  plans  for  merchandis¬ 
ing.  The  time  and  effort  involved 
in  developing  the  right  operation 
will  l)e  repaid  if  we  are  building  a 
permanent  clientele  of  enthusiastic 
skiers. 

Because  of  this  rapid  growth  of 
popularity  here  where  we  are  so 
close  to  the  best  ski  areas  of  the 
world,  there  has  been  a  phenomenal 
spurt  of  buying.  The  demands  of 
skiing  are  such  that  participation  is 
practically  impossible  without  the 
bare  essentials  of  equipment — gener¬ 
ally  skis,  bindings,  boots,  pants,  and 
parkas,  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Skiing  is  an  expensive  sport.  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  this  fact  is  important  in 
analyzing  the  demand  for  ski  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  segregating  the  classes 
to  which  appeals  are  to  be  made.  In 
the  first  class  are  the  occasional 
skiers  who  are  interested  only  in  in¬ 
expensive  equipment  with  practical 
value.  They  will  never  buy  beyond 
the  essentials  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  as  their  outlay  will 
be  only  to  save  the  expense  of  re¬ 
peated  renting.  Those  who  really 
take  up  skiing  as  a  major  leisure 
time  activity  will  fall  into  the  next 
group — they  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  they  have  the  best  equipment 


(no  gadgets)  that  they  feel  is  offer¬ 
ed  at  reasonable  prices.  The  third 
group  (very  small)  goes  in  for  ef¬ 
fects,  not  practicality — lodge  skiers, 
they  are  called.  Of  course,  there  is 
an  overlapping  or  transition  between 
these  groups. 

This  groui)ing  not  (jnly  determines 
what  price  lines  and  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  will  l)e  appealing  but  also 
indicates  that  there  is  a  jjoint  of  sat¬ 
uration  in  the  ski  business.  After 
all,  when  a  person  within  the  largest 
group  feels  he  has  what  he  really 
needs,  he  is  only  interested  in  acces¬ 
sory  equipment  and  occasionally  in 
replacements.  Perhaps  this  leveling 
off  of  desire  and  demand  is  not  far 
off,  as  the  time  of  major  experimen¬ 
tation  is  over.  As  long  as  new  fields 
for  skiing  are  lK*ing  developed,  how¬ 
ever,  this  tendency  may  not  l)e  noted 
for  a  few  years.  Ski  trains  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  easier  for  children  to  get  to 
these  areas,  so  the  demand  at  least 
starts  earlier. 

As  the  quality  of  skiing  is  im¬ 
proving  generally,  the  requirements 
of  the  sport  are  changing.  At  first 
any  one  who  could  stand  up  on  skis 
was  considered  an  expert  and  the 
technique  varied  from  one  to  the 
other ;  each  had  his  theory  of  equip¬ 
ment,  which  necessitated  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  stock.  Since  the  Arl- 
l)erg  system  has  proved  so  effective 
on  our  hilly  contours,  it  has  come  to 
be  taught  exclusively.  One  theory 
of  equipment  has  developed  the 
types  of  skis,  bindings,  and  boots  to 
such  a  fine  point  that  fewer  varie¬ 
ties  need  be  carried. 

The  same  ])rinciple  applies  to 
clothing.  Ski  suits  have  come  far 
from  the  old  home-made  variety  or 
the  bright  red  or  orange  snow  cloth 
get-up  that  used  to  lie  so  common 
until  it  was  discovered  that  droopy 
pants  which  absorbed  their  maxi¬ 
mum  in  snow  were  not  necessary. 
People  soon  discovered  that  bright 
colors  and  furbelows  made  their 
poor  skiing  more  conspicuous.  The 
time  was  when  we  used  to  wear 
long  underwear,  sweaters  galore, 
knitted  toques,  and  scarfs ;  now  we 


have  discovered  that  a  minimum  of 
clothing  is  necessary. 

To  me  the  ideal  ski  outfit  con¬ 
sists  of  knickers  and  jacket  or  parka 
of  dark  colored,  light  weight,  wind- 
proof,  water  repellent  gabardine.  In 
other  words,  good  tailoring,  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  elements,  comfort, 
and  being  inconspicuous  are  the  es¬ 
sential  requirements.  Notice  how 
every  effort  should  be  toward  a 
more  serviceable  outfit.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  more  a  ski  item  de¬ 
viates  from  being  practical,  the  less 
chance  there  will  be  of  selling  it. 
In  other  words,  it  is  what  skiers 
want  to  buy,  not  what  style  experts 
would  have  them  buy  that  really 
sells.  Another  factor  in  which  ski 
clothing  differs  from  style  merchan¬ 
dise  is  the  fact  that  no  one  minds 
if  some  one  else  has  the  same  thing. 

All  this  points  to  another  mer¬ 
chandising  principle — determine  on 
one  good,  well  tailored,  practical  ski 
outfit  at  a  moderate  price  to  pro¬ 
mote.  Of  course  more  than  one 
style  should  l)e  carried  to  add  color 
to  the  stock — never  forget  practicali¬ 
ty,  however.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  principle  should  apply  especial¬ 
ly  in  those  localities  where  skiing  is 
not  close  at  hand. 

Because  the  ski  ensemble  is  so 
practical  ( I  can’t  over-emphasize 
that  word),  the  accessories  can  be  a 
bit  giddy.  Brightly  colored  socks, 
mitts,  shirts,  and  headgear  give  the 
skiers  opportunity  to  vary  their  cos¬ 
tumes.  I  believe  Tyrolean  or  peas¬ 
ant  effects  are  here  for  some  time 
because  of  their  long  association 
with  snow  countries  and  their  color¬ 
fulness  in  contrast  to  plain  back¬ 
grounds. 

Lodge  accessories  may  become 
more  important  as  the  social  life 
connected  with  skiing  becomes  more 
a  part  of  it.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  lodge  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  improved  and,  through 
the  efforts  of  ski  clubs,  have  become 
less  e.xpensive  so  that  more  skiers 
are  able  to  spend  entire  weekends 
in  the  mountains.  This  has  popu¬ 
larized  Saturday  night  dancing  and 
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created  a  demand  for  “dress  up”  ensembles.  season  with  this  full  page,  “newsy” 

clothes.  Moccasins,  fancy  sweaters,  Because  skiing  is  a  sport  for  ad  in  the  Seattle  Times  of  Novem- 
and  occasionally  a  dress  of  the  peas-  which  specialized  equipment  is  her  3rd. 
ant  type  are  becoming  more  in  evi-  needed,  I  believe  the  customer  would 

dence.  It  was  interesting  to  note  rather  have  the  advice  of  someone  combination  is  ideal.  I  believe  that 
last  year  the  appearance  of  Swedish  whose  reputation  in  the  sport  is  well  we  can’t  wait  for  ski  business ;  we 
national  costumes.  Perhaps  some  known.  If  a  good  sales  person  of  must  have  what  the  skier  wants  and 
such  design  might  be  good  for  lodge  such  qualifications  is  procured,  the  go  out  to  get  him  in. 
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Lights!  Action!  CAMERA! 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress  ' 


WHAT?  A  department  store 
developing  a  camera  depart¬ 
ment  volume  equivalent  to  ^ 
of  1%  of  total  sales?  Quite  true; 
we  know  the  store.  But  that  is  an 
exceptional  job,  relatively  speaking. 
Relatively,  that  is.  to  the  ix)or  jobs 
done  in  hundreds  of  other  stores. 
There  are  probably  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  department  stores 
which  have  realized  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  jx)ssibilities  in  the  camera  de¬ 
partment — in  a  good  camera  depart¬ 
ment.  And  dollars  are  going  into 
the  tills  of  competitive  retailers  in 
exchange  for  cameras,  films,  devel¬ 
oping  and  printing  supplies,  enlarg¬ 
ing  appliances,  etc.  More  of  these 
dollars  might  flow  to  the  department 
stores  if  they  were  more  alive  to  the 
situation. 

Setting  It  Up 

There’s  one  large  str)rc — over  ten 
million  volume — that  has  a  depart¬ 
ment  “manned”  by  three  girls,  plus 
a  buyer.  No  good!  The  department 
needs  some  men — at  least  one  who 
should  be  a  real  enthusiast  and 
know  cameras.  Girls  might  do  for 
the  second  line  of  offense:  for  sell¬ 
ing  film,  for  handling  the  develop¬ 
ing  and  printing  service. 

The  department  should  have  a 
good  location,  main  floor  if  possible. 
It  doesn’t  reriuire  a  great  deal  of 
sjace.  A  dark  room  or  ’  projection 
room  adjacent  to  selling  space  will 
be  a  great  help.  A  second  or  even 
third  rate  show  window  will  help  if 
used  constantly — or  frequently,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  a  main  floor  selling  spot 
is  not  available.  The  location  might 
l)e  near  men’s  wear,  sporting  goods 
or  luggage. 

The  buyer  need  not  be  a  technical 
man  nor  a  camera  enthusiast.  If  he 
is,  so  much  the  better.  The  present 
sporting  goods  or  luggage  buyer 
might  take  on  the  department  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  young  enthusiast  who 
can  be  trained  to  sell. 

The  Personal  Touch 

There  is  a  department  known  to 
the  writer  that  has  just  recently 
taken  “a  new  lease  on  life”.  The 


head — not  the  buyer  is  an  enthusi¬ 
ast  who  gives  new  meaning  to  the 
word.  Will  he  send  developing  and 
printing  out  ?  He  will  not !  He  in¬ 
stalled  his  own  dark  room  at  home 
and  does  the  work  during  the  even¬ 
ings,  with  a  friend  to  help.  Because 
he  wants  to  give  each  roll  of  film, 
each  set  of  prints,  individual  atten¬ 
tion.  When  there  are  ix)or  prints, 
he  takes  the  time  to  explain  to  his 
customers  the  cause  of  the  failure 
and  to  indicate  how  similar  results 
may  be  avoided  in  the  future.  He’s 
making  jriends  for  the  department. 

The  department  head — buyer  or 
chief  salesman — should  also  be  a 
“mixer”.  He  can  start  a  camera 
club  among  his  friends:  the  men  at 
the  lodge;  the  church;  among  the 
high  school  youngsters :  among  high 
school  teachers  who  are,  as  every¬ 
one  knows,  among  the  country’s  Ijest 
travelers.  Travelers  are  excellent 
camera  prosjjects.  Excellent ! 

It  shouldn’t  be  at  all  difficult  for 
a  store  to  have  their  newspapers  or 
the  leading  one  in  the  city,  carry  a 
“Camera  Column”  once  a  week. 
Material  for  the  column  can  l)e  ob¬ 
tained  from  several  sources.  A  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  section  could  also 
I)e  included  with  answers  by  John 
the  Camera  Man  of  Smith’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.  Perhaps  a  little  leg- 
work  in  the  right  direction  might 
result  in  the  high  school’s  having  a 
class  in  photography.  It  might  have 
to  start  as  an  “after  hours”  session 
if  it  couldn’t  l)e  fitted  into  the  regu¬ 
lar  schedule.  Enthusiasts  will  attend 
after  school.  They  tell  me  that  one 
of  the  cardinal  jirinciples  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  training  students  for  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  Make 
that  your  approach  to  the  high 
school  authorities. 

The  volume  of  a  good  camera  de¬ 
partment  will  be  increased  slowly. 
Chea])  merchandise,  price  promo¬ 
tions  have  no  place  in  the  sound 
development  of  volume.  Service, 
technical  knowledge,  per.sonality, 
jjersonal  interest  and  good  merchan¬ 
dise  are  important — very  impor¬ 
tant.  Outside  contacts,  a  bit  of  out¬ 
side  selling — indirect  selling  such  as. 


“Let  me  come  up  to  your  house  to¬ 
night  and  we  can  work  this  enlarger 
together.”  Or,  “The  next  time  you 
intend  to  develop  a  latch  of  films 
I’ll  come  up  to  help;  maybe  we  can 
get  lietter  results  if  I  see  just  what 
you  do.” 

(3ne  of  the  few  good  camera  de- 
jartments  in  department  stores 
made  several  sales  of  projection 
equipment  to  schools  and  hospitals 
in  the  store’s  vicinity.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  all  such  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  lx)ught  at  retail.  So 
some  store  gets  the  volume. 

And  here’s  a  “natural”  for  many 
stores :  Do  you  have  budget  ac¬ 
counts,  coupon  installment  system, 
letter  of  credit  or  something  simi¬ 
lar?  You  can  sell  good  cameras 
that  way — a  few  dollars  every  pay 
day  from  some  of  the  younger  men 
in  your  community.  The  usual 
camera  store  or  the  corner  drug 
store  cannot  offer  that  service  to 
customers. 

Markon  isn't  excessive  in  cameras 
— from  33yj%  to  40%.  But  the 
camera  customer  can  l)e  made  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor — for  films,  for  sup¬ 
plies,  for  camera  magazines,  for  en¬ 
largers  and  for  l)etter  cameras — not 
to  mention  unrelated  items  such  as 
men’s  furnishings  and  many  other 
things  that  the  store  carries. 

Leased  Departments 

One  of  the  few  department  stores 
having  a  real  camera  department 
sees  eye  to  eye  with  the  writer  with 
respect  to  the  merchandising  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  many  stores  are  miss¬ 
ing  through  neglecting  the  camera 
department.  They  have  trained  a 
few  young  men  along  the  right  lines 
and  are  just  about  ready  to  take  on 
a  few  camera  departments  on  a 
“lease”  basis. 

If  you  are  sure  you  cannot  get  the 
right  person  to  head  your  camera 
department  you  might  think  about 
leasing  the  department.  But  by  all 
means  think  about  cameras  for 
building  real  friends,  for  building 
volume.  There’s  camera  business  at 
every  crossing.  The  business  is  his 
who  claims  it ! 
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Ready-to-Wear  Group  Organized 
by  Merchandising  Division 


SEEKING  to  attain  ol)jectives 
that  have  won  the  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement  of  leading  merchan¬ 
disers  of  ready-to-wear,  the  newly 
authorized  Ready-to-Wear  Group  is 
getting  off  to  a  flying  start.  An  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday,  November  14,  at  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  headquarters  (com¬ 
plete  report  in  the  December 
Bulletin)  and  it  is  planned  that, 
within  the  next  two  months,  suffi¬ 
cient  progress  will  he  made  to  en¬ 
able  the  new  group  to  participate 
actively  in  the  Annual  Convention. 

Memliership  in  the  group  is  open 
to  merchandisers  of  ready-to-wear, 
whether  in  department  stores  or  in 
specialty  shops.  Specialty  shop  and 
department  store  men  will  find  a 
common  ground  in  the  work  of  the 
group,  anti  lioth  types  of  operators 
will  be  represented  on  its  governing 
board. 

In  the  organization  plan  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new 
group,  the  specialty  store  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Specialty  stores  will 
have  representation  equal  to  that 
given  department  stores.  Each  type 
of  store  will  elect  twelve  Directors 
to  the  Board — three  of  these  being 
directors  at  large,  and  nine  being 
regional  directors,  representing  the 
nine  regions  into  which  the  country 
has  been  divided  on  the  basis  of 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  membership. 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  which 
will  function  under  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  will  devote  itself  to 
the  special  problems  of  apparel 
merchandising  in  the  same  way  that 
the  ])arent  division  now  serves  the 
merchandise  managers  of  member 
stores.  As  stated  in  its  tentative  by¬ 
laws.  the  group’s  purposes  are : 

1.  To  provide  a  clearing  house 
where  problems  in  merchandising 
ready-to-wear  may  be  presented  and 
ideas  interchanged. 

2.  To  bring  together  at  confer¬ 
ences  merchandising  executives 
with  common  problems  for  solution 
through  helpful  discussion. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  vocal  medium 
for  solving  problems  jointly  with 
manufacturers  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  friendlier  relations  with 
manufacturers. 


4.  To  create  live,  active  interest 
in  this  group  of  departments  on  the 
part  of  management. 

5.  To  develop  more  profitable 
operating  methods. 

6.  To  act  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  answering  questions  from 
member  stores  on  merchandising 
problems  and  to  establish  a  central 
reference  library. 

7.  To  act  as  a  medium  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  on  leg¬ 
islation.  Federal  Trade  Commission 


rulings,  and  trends  in  consumer  re¬ 
lations  and  informative  labeling. 

8.  To  embark  upon  such  addi¬ 
tional  lines  of  effort  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  and  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  of  that 
.Association  may  sugge.st  to  it. 

9.  To  promote  such  other  aims 
falling  within  the  scope  of  this  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group  as  will  he  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  permanent  benefit  to  the 
merchant  and  customer. 

.Among  those  who  have  hailed  the 
organization  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  as  an  important  stej)  forward 
for  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  .A.  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


Control  of  Quality  Forum 


rIE  “Control  of  Quality”  forums,  a  series  of  round  table 
discussions  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall  Club  between 
now  and  May  9th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  Inc.,  bring  together  in  open  forum  a 
group  of  persons  representing  consumers,  store  personnel, 
and  manufacturers  connected  with  various  industries.  Photo 
shows  those  taking  part  in  the  first  of  the  forums,  con¬ 
cerned  with  quality  in  lingerie,  Oct.  25th,  left  to  right :  Miss 
Rita  Otway,  Chairman,  Forum  Committee,  Miss  Anne 
Pendleton,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Mrs.  Theresa  Hille,  Inspector, 
Julius  Kayser  Mfg.  Co.,  Miss  Hazel  Gaston,  Assoc.  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corp.,  Mrs.  Alfred  Mohrman,  Chairman  International 
Relations  Long  Island  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
Mr.  Allen  L.  Brassell,  United  States  Testing  Co.,  Mrs. 
Andrew  J.  Noe,  President  of  the  New  York  City  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  Miss  Ethel  London,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Miss  Katherine  Clayberger,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Women’s 
Home  Companion. 
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Tweeds  Woven  to  Order 


SAUL  COHN,  President,  City 
Stores  Company,  New  York,  and 
President,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association : 

“The  formation  of  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group  gives  us 
an  op}X)rtunity  to  demonstrate 
what  our  National  Association 
can  do  to  help  its  meml)ers 
solve  the  special  problems  of  a 
particular  grouj)  of  depart¬ 
ments.  I  sincerely  hojie  that 
every  department  and  specialty 
store  handling  ready-to-wear 
will  participate  in  the  new 
group  and  help  to  make  it  so 
successful  that  it  will  lead  the 
way  to  further  expansion  of 
the  Association's  service  to  the 
retail  trade.” 

HERSCHEL  LUTES.  Division¬ 
al  Merchandise  Manager.  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  and 
Chairman,  Merchandising  Division: 

“We  can  he  successful  in  an 
expansion  program  only  by  l)e- 
ing  of  real  service  to  all  of  our 
members.  I  am  of  the  firm 
conviction  that,  by  getting  our 
Ready-to-Wear  (irou])  under 
way  at  a  time  when  retailers 
are  thinking  along  lines  of  co¬ 
operative  effort,  we  can  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
future  of  retailing  and  its  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  W'e  all  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
buyers  who.  without  benefit  of 
a  national  organization  of  their 
own,  met  and  acted  under  the 
s|X)nsorship  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  during  the  past 
several  years,  and  thus  laid  the 
groundwork  for  our  ])resent 
venture.” 

VICTOR  D.  ZIMINSKY.  Divi¬ 
sional  Merchandise  Manager  of 
Ready-to-Wear.  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York,  and  Past  Chairman, 
Merchandising  Division : 

“For  a  long  time  the  retail 
business  has  needed  a  group  in 
its  trade  association  to  deal 
with  representatives  of  the 
ready-to-wear  interests.  I  think 
that  this  organization  when  es¬ 
tablished  will  he  very  represen¬ 
tative  of  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  will  be  most  helpful  in 
.solving  our  problems  and 
bringing  about  any  reforms 
that  may  be  needed.” 


Located  prominently  on  the 
coat  and  suit  floor,  Russeks 
New  York  have  set  up  a  depart¬ 
ment  known  as  the  “Tweed  Shop”, 
where  it  is  |x)ssible  for  a  customer  to 
select  her  own  coat  or  suit  from  the 
yarn  to  the  finished  garment. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Tweed 
Shop  a  hand-loom  is  set  up  as  lec¬ 
tured  above  and  operated  by  an  ex- 
l>ert  weaver  from  \'’ienna.  who  not 
only  weaves  the  cloth  on  her  loom 
but  offers  advice  in  designing  the 
cloth  to  those  who  seek  it. 

Samples,  of  course,  are  at  hand 
for  selection  and  the  material  is 
woven  to  meet  the  customers 
wishes. 

The  Russeks  announcement  said : 
“Russeks  is  introducing  a  thrill¬ 
ing  new  service  for  women-hand- 
loomed  tweeds  mated  with  your  own 
personality,  color  sense,  individuali¬ 
ty!  We  have  just  brought  over  to 
these  shores,  looms  and  all,  one  of 
the  most  exciting  fabric  designers 
in  all  of  Europe  .  .  .  Madame  Sonja 


Mendl.  Graduate  of  the  Wiener- 
werkstatte,  twice  winner  of  the  1938 
prize  for  fabrics  shown  at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Derby,  and  owner  of  her  own 
‘fal)rik’  .  .  .  Madame  Mendl  works 
miracles  with  yarns.  Slated  for  sen¬ 
sational  success,  Russeks  now  pre¬ 
sents  her  and  her  distinguished  fab¬ 
rics  on  our  fourth  iloor.  Here,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  looms,  and  a  series 
of  samples  from  which  you  may 
choose  your  own,  or  have  one  al¬ 
tered  according  to  your  whims,  you 
may  pick  a  tweed  for  coats  and  suits 
made  to  your  own  measure.  Ma¬ 
dame  Mendl  revels  in  seraphic  color 
combinations  .  .  .  pairs  off  wool  and 
angoras  in  one  fabric  .  .  .  gives  you 
materials  with  a  depth  ]x)ssible  only 
in  hand-looming — fabrics  with  a 
look  and  feel  of  extravagance.  And 
now  Russeks  gives  you  this  service 
— a  tweed  as  individual  and  exclu¬ 
sive  as  your  name !  Madame  Mendl 
hand-loomed  tweeds  in  coats  or 
suits  made  to  your  measure  in  our 
own  workrooms  .  .  .  $75.” 
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A  Buyer  Looks  at  the  Consumer  Movement 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  retail  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  consumer- 
wants-to-know  movement.  Natural¬ 
ly,  most  of  it  has  come  from  store 
heads  and  from  the  managers  of 
store  testing  laboratories.  What  of 
the  buyers  and  salespeople,  whose 
understanding  and  cooperation  are 
perhaps  the  most  essential  feature 
of  a  successful  store  program?  How 
do  they  feel  about  it? 

The  Executive  Training  Course 
given  at  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  winds  up  each  semester 
with  an  essay  contest.  One  of  the 
prize  winners  in  the  most  recent 
of  these  contests  was  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  “Retailing  and  the  Con¬ 
sumer- Wants-to-Know  Movement”, 
by  Martha  Herold.  Miss  Herold  is 
an  assistant  buyer  in  the  neckwear 
department.  At  the  time  she  wrote 
the  paper  she  was  an  assistant  buy¬ 
er  in  the  upholstery  fabrics  depart¬ 
ment.  Her  paper  described  how  her 
initial  “very  personal  resentment 
against  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion”  was  gradually  supplanted  by 
curiosity  as  to  the  “actual  scope  and 
significance”  of  the  consumer-wants- 
to-know  movement. 

“I  hope,”  she  wrote,  “that  this 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  question  may 
be  of  some  help  to  those  members 
of  my  organization  whose  concept 
of  this  very  vital  and  meaningful 
movement  is,  as  mine  was,  more  or 
less  at  the  margin  of  their  conscious¬ 
ness.”  Like  others  who  had  set  out 
to  trace  the  consumer  movement 
back  to  its  beginnings,  she  found  it 
a  fascinating  study  in  the  psychology 
of  the  times,  and,  as  she  built  up  the 
admittedly  complicated  history  of 
cooperation  between  various  con¬ 
sumer  and  retail  organizations  she 
found  in  it  abundant  evidence  that  a 
hard  and  unique  job  is  being  w’ell 
done.  Having  set  down  this  history 
in  detail,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  Bamberger’s  and  analyzed  for  her 
fellow  employees  the  Bamberger 
attitude  and  purposes: 

“Bamberger’s  has  been  outstand- 
ingly  aggressive  in  building  a  sound 
foundation  for  increased  consumer 
confidence.  Comparative  values  have 
been  rigorously  checked  for  years 
with  a  growing  tendency  toward 
their  elimination  from  all  advertis¬ 
ing.  Our  Bureau  of  Standards  has 


carefully  tested  all  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  to  check  and  approve  all 
claims  made  for  it  and  make  a  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  in  the  copy.  In¬ 
formative  labeling  on  Bamberger 
brands  is  gradually  being  intro¬ 
duced.  Consumer  education  has  been 
furthered  by  the  formation  of  a 
speakers’  bureau,  by  small  informal 
group  discussions  in  the  store  and 
by  sets  of  lectures  before  larger 
groups  such  as  the  series  delivered 
by  Harold  W.  Brightman  before  the 
Home  Extension  Service  on  Con¬ 
sumer  Retailer  Relations  and  by 
Herbert  H.  Benington  before  the 
Home  Economics  Association  on 
Textiles.  These  activities  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  line  with  the  splendid 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  voluntary  Platform 
of  1937  which,  if  generally  adopted 
and  thoroughly  carried  out,  will  in¬ 
sure  the  very  best  customer  rela¬ 
tions  possible. 

*  *  * 

“As  the  purchasing  agent  for  our 
community,  how  do  we  determine 
local  demands?  First  and  foremost 
are  the  ideas  gathered  by  the  mer- 


The  wide  use  of  crush  resistant 
and  water  repellent  treatments  for 
velvets  introduces  a  new  labeling 
problem  in  ready-to-wear.  The  pro¬ 
cessors  of  these  velvets  are  eager 
to  tell  the  consumer  about  their  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  to  give  advice  as  to 
the  care  of  the  treated  fabric.  To 
this  end,  they  attach  hang  tags  or 
other  descriptive  matter  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Many  of  the  velvets  that  have 
been  subjected  to  the  special  pro¬ 
cesses,  however,  are  made  with 
rayon  pile.  It  is  a  vidlation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  rules 
for  rayon  to  describe  such  rayon- 
pile  velvets  as  “Silk  Back  Trans¬ 
parent  Velvet”,  “Crush  Resistant 
Velvet”,  “Water  Repellent  Velvet”, 
etc. 

The  rayon  rules  require  these  vel¬ 
vets  to  be  described  as  “rayon  and 
silk  velvet”  if  the  rayon  predomi¬ 
nates  by  weight,  or  “silk  and  rayon 
velvets”  if  the  silk  predominates. 
The  word  “rayon”  in  such  descrip¬ 
tions  should  be  as  conspicuous  in 


chants  of  the  store  through  personal 
customer  contacts  and  through  the 
exchange  of  ideas  with  a  salesforce 
trained  to  be  alert  to  customer  de¬ 
mands.  Secondly,  our  public  rela¬ 
tions  department,  through  round¬ 
table  discussions  with  customers  and 
luncheon  meetings  with  club  and 
civic  leaders  in  the  store  are  in  a 
position  to  acquire  first-hand  infor¬ 
mation.  This  method  is  far  superior 
to  either  a  door-to-door  or  question¬ 
naire  survey  in  that  it  brings  cus¬ 
tomers  into  the  store  and,  through 
personal  contacts,  can  create  a 
strong  and  sincere  bond  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  good  will. 

“I  have  based  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  partly  on  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  and  partly  on  the  demands 
made  in  consumer  publications  for 
definite  ideals  of  standards  and  of 
service. 

“First,  we  must  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  informative  labeling  on  staple 
and  semi-staple  merchandise  for 
such  specifications  as  grade,  size, 
contents,  weight,  construction,  dura¬ 
bility,  shrinkage,  weighting,  color¬ 
fastness  and  care  and  cleaning 
methods. 

“Next,  the  sales  force  must  be 


type  and  position  as  the  words 
“silk”  and  “velvet”.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  holds  that  the 
word  “velvet”,  without  qualification, 
means  silk. 

A  good  deal  of  the  merchandise 
that  should  be  described  as  “rayon 
and  silk”  is  coming  into  stores  now 
with  descriptive  tags  mentioning  the 
crush  resistant  or  water  repellent 
qualities  of  the  velvet,  but  making 
no  reference  to  the  fiber  content. 

To  allow  such  tags  to  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  velvets  containing  any 
rayon  whatsoever  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  cited  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

A  great  many  tags  are  accurate 
and  correct,  but,  to  be  absolutely 
safe,  instruct  your  buyers  to  check 
all  tags  on  incoming  merchandise 
and  to  remove  or  correct  any  which 
seem  to  imply  that  a  part-rayon  fab¬ 
ric  is  a  silk  velvet. 

— From  the  Merchandising  Neivs, 
October  number,  issued  by 
the  Merchandising  Division. 


Watch  Velvet  Tags 
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Modern  treatment  in  the  new  Crown  Rayon  seetion  at  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn. 


Ccurpet  and  Rug  Sales  Analyzed 


thoroughly  instructed  in  merchan¬ 
dise  facts  and  be  trained  to  offer 
this  information  voluntarily.  Simple 
and  clear  manuals,  small  enough  to 
carry  in  salesbooks,  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  training  department 
and  the  department  manager  to 
make  technical  information  avail¬ 
able  for  quick  reference.  Large 
group  meetings  of  an  inspirational 
and  educational  nature  will  stimu¬ 
late  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

“Then  we  must  give  her  adver¬ 
tising,  honestly  conceived  and  hon¬ 
estly  expressed.  Long  before  the 
consumer  became  articulate  about 
this  admittedly  prevalent  offense  of 
all  business,  retailers  had  made 
numerous  efforts  to  restrain  the  use 
of  misleading  statements  as  to  price 
and  quality.  Under  the  model  ad¬ 
vertising  statutes  of  the  various 
states  the  courts  have  held  that 
laudatory  remarks,  boastful  state¬ 
ments  and  extolling  exaggerations 
are  a  legitimate  function  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Only  false  representations  of 
material  facts  which  are  in  their  na¬ 
ture  calculated  to  deceive  are  pun¬ 
ishable.  However  although  no  fed¬ 
eral  advertising  laws  exist,  adver¬ 
tising  in  interstate  commerce  is  well 
controlled  by  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  .Administration,  the  F.  T.  C. 
rulings  on  rayon  and  furs,  and  the 
Federal  Liquor  Board.  This  clearly 
indicates  the  trend  of  official  effort 
and  suggests  that  before  very  long 
the  dishonest  ten  per  cent  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  business  may  find  itself  in  a 
statutory  straight  jacket  so  confin¬ 
ing  that  the  possibility  of 'any  mis¬ 
leading  or  excessively  ‘puffing’  copy 
will  he  most  remote. 

“To  our  customers  the  symbol  of 
our  cooperation  with  the  movement 
will  doubtlessly  be  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Plans  have  been  made 
to  enlarge  its  facilities  and  to  bring 
it  out  into  public  view.  With  its 
backing  it  is  hoped  that  buyers  will 
encounter  less  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  printed  specifications  on  brand¬ 
ed  merchandise  and  through  its  test¬ 
ing,  Bamberger  brands  will  be  in¬ 
formatively  labeled.” 

The  paper  wound  up  with  speci¬ 
fic  suggestions  for  institutional  and 
semi-institutional  publicity,  which 
indicated  an  enthusiasm  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  consumer-wants-to- 
know  movement  and  a  clear  realiza¬ 
tion  that  cooperation  with  it  is  good 
business  for  the  store. 


TO  ascertain  the  typical  percent¬ 
age  of  carpet  and  rug  sales  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  type  of  soft 
floor  covering,  and  the  typical  per¬ 
centage  of  business  done  in  each 
price  line,  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion  asked  several  stores  in  the 
larger  volume  brackets  to  supply  in¬ 
formation  on  their  1937  experience. 
.All  of  the  reporting  stores  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  large  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  each  had  a  total 
annual  volume  of  at  least  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Typical  figures  on  the  jiercentage 
of  total  floor  coverings  sales  (soft) 


contributed  by  each  type  of  carpet 
or  rug  are  shown  in  Table  1  in  the 
left-hand  column.  At  the  right  has 
been  listed  the  highest  percentage 
reported  for  each  by  any  contribut¬ 
ing  store.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
plain  velvet  carpets,  27  inches  wide, 
typically  account  for  2%  of  the  total 
carpet  and  rug  sales,  but  in  one  re¬ 
porting  store,  as  much  as  4%  of 
the  business  is  done  in  this  classifi¬ 
cation.  In  the  same  way,  large  Wil¬ 
tons  account  typically  for  Wy2%  of 
carpet  and  rug  sales,  but  in  one 
store  this  classification  provides 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Table  1.  Percentage  of  Total  Floor  Coverings  Sales  in  Elach  Type. 

Percentage  of  Total  Soft 
Floor  Coverings  Sales 


Plain  velvet  carpet — 27  inch 

Typical 

Figure 

2% 

Highest 

Reported 

4% 

Plain  velvet  carpet — broadloom 

not  obtainable 

24 

Plain  twist  weave  carpet — 27  inch 

1 

3 

Plain  twist  weave  carpet — broadloom 

10 

20 

Figured  carpets — 27  inch 

4J4 

11 

Figured  carpets — broadloom 

1 

20 

Floor  plan  (custom  made)  carpets 

not  obtainable 

22 

SmalP  Wiltons 

2 

4 

Large^^  Wiltons 

10^ 

30 

SmalP  Akminster 

10 

Large^^  Axminster 

16 

29 

Small^  washed  American  Orientals 

2 

4 

Large'*^  washed  American  Orientals 

3 

36 

Washable  chenille  rugs 

4^ 

10 

Tufted  cotton  rugs 

2 

3 

♦“Small”  includes  sizes  36x63  and  smaller. 

♦♦“Large”  includes  sizes  larger  than  36x63. 

(1937) 
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A  Suggested  Standard  Practice  for 
Leased  Department  Accounting 


By  WALTER  KAPLAN 
Controller,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco 


The  method  described  here  and  the  form  shown  on  the 
opposite  page  were  worked  out  by  a  committee  represent¬ 
ing  Bullock's,  The  Emporium  and  Capwell's.  The  operation 
has  been  in  use  for  five  years  and  has  been  found  sound. 
This  detailed  description  of  it  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Kaplan  before  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Controllers. 


IT  may  be  well  to  suggest  at  the 
beginning  that  the  operation 
within  a  store  of  departments 
owned  and  conducted  by  outside  in¬ 
terests  presents,  from  the  standpoint 
of  management,  accounting  prob¬ 
lems  for  which  probably  no  com¬ 
plete  satisfactory  solution  can  he 
found.  It  is  also  true  that  to  the 
majority  of  stores  the  question 
from  an  individual  standpoint  is 
largely  an  academic  one,  as  their 
volume  of  leased  department  busi¬ 
ness  is  so  small  in  proportion  to 
sales  that  they  do  not  consider  the 
subject  worthy  of  proper  attention. 

Some  years  ago  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
-  problem,  which  they  expressed  as 
follows : 

“In  order  to  compare  statistics 
between  stores,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  common  understanding  as  to 
the  basis  for  proper  handling  of 
leased  departments.  In  stores  with 
no  leased  departments  the  expense 
expressed  in  terms  of  per  cent  to 
net  sales  is  not  distorted.  In  stores 
where  departments  are  leased  and 
certain  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
lessee,  no  intelligent  application  can 
be  made  of  the  statistics  compiled, 
and  the  review  of  expense  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  either  terms  of  per  cent 
to  total  store  sales,  or  in  per  cent 
to  sales  for  own  departments.” 

The  method  which  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  at 
that  time  recommended  provided 


that  the  cost  of  sales  he  considered 
as  the  difference  between  100%  and 
the  percent  of  commission  allowed  to 
the  lessor  by  the  lessee  after  credit¬ 
ing  to  this  amount,  and  charging  to 
their  proper  natural  division,  items 
of  direct  expense  such  as  selling 
salaries  and  advertising,  which  are 
paid  by  the  lessor  and  deducted  from 
remittance  to  the  lessee,  together 
with  items  of  expense  entering  into 
normal  operation  which  are  paid  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  lessee,  and  an  estimate 
of  expense  items  which  are  paid  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  lessee,  the  amounts  of 
which  are  not  definitely  known.  The 
difference  between  the  gross  cost  of 
sales  figured  as  above  and  total  net 
sales  would  represent  gross  margin. 
In  other  words,  sufficient  gross  mar¬ 
gin  is  provided  to  take  care  of  com¬ 
missions  plus  expense  chargeable  to 
tenants. 

This  method,  though  in  some 
ways  satisfactory,  in  other  ways 
presented  a  problem  which  makes  it 
ideal  but  somewhat  impractical.*  It 
is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  un¬ 
known  items  of  expense  such  as 
manager’s  salary  and  bonus,  and 
items  which  are  paid  by  the  tenant 
about  which  the  store  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  also  makes  very  difficult  the 

*As  a  practical  method  of  handling  leased 
department  statistics  for  the  “Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults”,  published  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  the  procedure  described  below  in  its 
essentials  is  regularly  suggested  in  the 
Instructions  sent  to  contributors  with  the 
blank  schedules. 


comparison  of  the  individual  store 
when  tenant’s  expenses  are  mixed  in 
with  the  store’s  expenses. 

Since  that  time  stores  have  con¬ 
tinually  sought  an  answer  to  this 
problem.  Our  own  practice  has 
gone  through  several  variations  over 
a  period  of  years,  none  of  which 
gave  us  the  proper  answer  to  the 
problem.  Finally  in  September  of 
1933,  a  committee  representing 
Bullock’s,  The  Emporium,  and  Cap- 
well’s  worked  out  a  solution  to  the 
problem  which  they  considered  a 
satisfactory  one  and  which  has  since 
been  adopted  as  a  standard  practice 
by  the  Retail  Research  Association 
stores. 

The  method  adopted  at  that  time 
is  as  follows : 

In  order  that  the  expense  and 
gross  profit  figures  of  the  respective 
stores  with  a  large  or  small  leased 
department  volume  may  be  placed 
on  a  more  accurate  and  comparable 
basis  than  is  possible  under  previ¬ 
ous  requirements,  the  following  ac¬ 
counting  method  will  be  used: 

1.  Sales  will  be  shown  under  the 
following  headings: 

a.  Own  Store 

b.  Leased  Departments 

c.  Total  Store 

2.  Leased  Departments  will  be 
charged  with  Direct  Expense  on  the 
same  basis  as  Own  Departments, 
and  with  Indirect  Expense  on  the 
basis  of  services  actually  shared. 
Total  Store  Expense  will  be  re- 
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duced  by  tiie  amount  so  charged. 

3.  Gross  Margin  will  be  shown 
for  Own  Department  only  in  Total 
Store  Figures. 

4.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  charged  to  Leased  Depart¬ 
ments  and  the  actual  income  re¬ 
ceived  from  Leased  Departments 
will  be  charged  or  credited  to 
“Other  Income”  through  a  “Ten¬ 
ants  Clearing  Account”  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Ledger,  and  will  be  shown  on 
the  Monthly  Operating  Statement 
as  a  separate  line  under  “Other  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Income.” 

Expense  Reports 
1.  Monthly  Expense 

Sales  will  be  reported  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  with  the  amount  of  Leased 
Department  sales  shown  se^ia- 
rately. 

The  Total  Amount  of  each 
Ledger  Account  less  the  amount 
charged  to  Leased  Department 
Expense  will  be  reported  in  per 
cent  to  Total  Own  Sales. 

The  amount  charged  to  Leased 
Department  Expense  will  include 
the  following: 

a.  Sf)ace  Charged. 

b.  Direct  Expenses  paid  by  the 
Store  for  which  the  Store  is 
not  reimbursed  by  the  Ten¬ 
ant. 

c.  Indirect  Expense  on  the  l)asis 
of  services  actually  shared 
in  by  Leased  Departments. 
All  non-selling  departments 
whose  services  are  not  shared 
in  by  Leased  Departments 
will  be  excluded. 

In  determining  whether  or  not 
a  Non-Selling  Department  such 
as  statistical,  shall  l)e  included  in 
the  pro-rate,  no  attempt  need  be 
made  to  divide  such  depart¬ 
ments,  expenses  l)etween  own 
and  leased.  These  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  or  excluded  according  to 
the  major  function  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  department. 

Expense  by  Natural  Divisions 
will  be  shown  in  Per  Cent  to 
Total  Store  Sales  except  in  the 
case  of  Payroll,  Advertising,  In¬ 
terest  and  Travel,  which  will  be 
shown  in  Per  Cent  to  Total  Own 
Sales  and  foot-noted  accordingly. 

2.  Semi-Annual  attd  Annual  Ex¬ 
pense  Reports 

Sales  will  be  reported  as  out¬ 
lined  above. 


The  Total  Expense  of  each 
Ledger  Account  and  Natural 
Division  will  be  reported  as  out¬ 
lined  above. 

Total  Exijense,  with  no  credit 
for  services  rendered  to  Leased 
Departments,  will  be  reported 
for  each  individual  expense 
Classification. 

Per  Cent  to  Sales  will  be 
shown  in  relation  to  Total  Store 
Sales  or  to  Total  Own  Sales  de- 
ix?nding  upon  whether  included 
or  excluded  from  the  pro-rate. 
In  other  words  the  per  cent  for 
these  departments  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pro-rate  will  be 
based  on  Total  Store  Sales.  The 
l)er  cent  for  those  departments 
which  arc  not  included  in  the 
pro-rate  will  be  l)ased  on  Total 
Own  Sales  and  footnoted  ac- 

Social  Security 

During  the  month  of  October 
the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  three  rulings  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Act  which  pertained  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  radio  broadcast  per¬ 
formers  were  employees  of  the 
sponsor  of  radio  programs.  These 
rulings  also  indicated  that  under  a 
specific  set  of  circumstances  the 
radio  artists  were  employees  of  the 
radio  broadcasting  companies. 

Meml)er  stores  using  radio  broad¬ 
casting  for  publicity  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  three  rulings  ex¬ 
plained  briefly  below.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  in  any  case  the  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances  under  which 
the  artists  are  engaged  and  carry  on 
their  performances  are  the  deciding 
factors  affecting  the  question  of 
whether  such  artists  are  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors,  employees  of  the 
station  or  of  the  sjwnsors.  The 
suggestion  is  offered  that  those  who 
might  be  affected  obtain  special  rul¬ 
ings  applicable  to  their  individual 
cases. 

Radio  Performers — S.S.T.  333 

In  this  instant  case  an  advertising 
agency  under  an  agreement  with  a 
sponsor  (advertiser)  on  behalf  of 
and  for  the  account  of  the  sf>onsor 
engaged  the  services  of  several  per¬ 
sons  for  radio  broadcasts.  The  type 
of  program  was  developed  by  the 
agency  after  numerous  conferences 
with  the  sponsor  who  gave  final  ap- 


conlingly. 

This  method  has  now  lieen  in  op¬ 
eration  for  five  years  and  we  have 
found  jt  to  be  very  sound  and  to 
give  us  as  accurate  a  comparison  as 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  without  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  detail 
work.  The  question  of  what  ser¬ 
vices  are  actually  shared  in  by 
leased  departments  is  one  that  must 
be  determined  by  each  store  in¬ 
dividually  as  certain  lessees  partici- 
I)ate  in  more  services  than  others 
do.  But  once  this  schedule  is  set  up, 
it  will  not  have  to  be  varied  over  a 
period  of  time.  Very  soon  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Department  will  be  able  to 
handle  it  in  a  routine  manner. 

The  accompanying  form  will  out¬ 
line  the  method  as  it  relates  to  ex- 
l>ense  reports  and  will  qualify  the 
statements  which  I  have  made. 

Bulletin  No.  44 

proval  of  the  program. 

The  contract  between  a  singer  and 
the  agency  in  Itehalf  of  and  for  the 
account  of  the  sponsor  provided 
among  other  conditions  for  the  sing¬ 
er’s  attendance  at  rehearsals  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  agency ;  also 
a  prohibition  against  appearance  in 
any  other  radio  program  during  the 
life  of  the  contract,  and  a  require¬ 
ment  to  sing  and  perform  as  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  agency  f)r  sponsor. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
ruling  declares  that  the  artist  is  an 
employee  of  the  sponsor. 

In  the  case  of  a  pair  of  singers 
the  contracts  were  also  made  by  the 
agency  on  l)ehalf  of  the  sponsor. 
'I'hese  contracts  each  included  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  if  the  con¬ 
tract  with  either  singer  is  cancelled 
the  other  contract  also  terminates. 

The  ruling  bolds  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  does  not  alter  the  existence  of 
the  employer-employee  relationship 
between  the  singers  and  the  sponsor. 

The  contract  between  the  script 
writer  and  the  agency  on  behalf  of 
the  sponsor,  provided  that  all  script 
material  written  and  used  during  the 
life  of  the  contract  “shall  be  the  ab¬ 
solute  property  of  the  agency”,  also 
that  during  the  life  of  the  contract 
the  script  writer  “shall  not  write 
alone  or  in  collaboration  .  .  .  for  any 
other  radio  program  or  accept  any 
other  employment  without  first  se¬ 
curing  the  written  consent  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Suggestions  for  a  Uniform 
Installment  Sales  Law 

By  MILAN  V.  AYRES 

Secretary,  National  Association  of  Sales  Finance  Companies 


The  variability  in  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  installment  selling  in 
the  different  states  not  only  in¬ 
volves  the  danger  of  using  a  wrong 
form  of  contract,  but  also  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  sellers  to  know 
what  are  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  parties  to  such  contracts  in 
the  various  states.  Nowadays  when 
many  merchants  are  selling  goods  in 
a  number  of  different  states  and  a 
multitude  of  finance  companies  are 
purchasing  installment  paper  over  a 
wide  area,  it  would  be  liighly  de¬ 
sirable  if  the  laws  relating  to  in¬ 
stallment  selling  could  be  made  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  country.  An  at¬ 
tempt  at  bringing  about  this  desir¬ 
able  condition  was  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  an  agency 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in 
1918,  when  it  drafted  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  enactment  in  all  states 
the  “Uniform  Conditional  Sales 
Act.” 

In  the  twenty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  uniform  act  was 
approved,  it  has  been  adopted  in 
only  nine  states.  Evidently  the  Uni¬ 
form  Conditional  Sales  Act  has  not 
met  with  general  approval.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  main  trouble  with  it  is  that 
it  was  drafted  too  soon,  at  a  time 
when  the  installment  selling  of 
automobiles,  which  constitutes  the 
larger  part  of  all  installment  selling, 
had  hardly  gotten  under  way. 

Which  Instrument  Should 
Be  Used? 

Obviously  there  should  be  only 
one  type  of  instrument  for  install¬ 
ment  sales.  The  question  is,  which  of 
the  three  in  common  use,  the  condi- 
ti<mal  sale  contract,  the  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  or  the  bailment  lease  should 
be  used.  Undoubtedly  the  condition¬ 
al  sale  contract  should  be  chosen,  if 
only  in  the  interest  of  frankness  and 
essential  honesty.  The  conditional 


At  the  recent  Conventiou  of 
the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion,  there  was  considerable 
iliscussion  on  the  possible 
need  for  some  credit  legisla¬ 
tion  which  could  be  adopted 
in  most  of  the  states  and  thus 
eliminate  a  vast  number  of 
differences  now  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  and  which  would  be 
reasonably  acceptable  to  re¬ 
tailers,  finance  companies  and 
the  public. 

The  author  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  was  activated 
by  the  reception  which  was 
accorded  his  remarks  at  our 
Cincinnati  Convention  on  this 
subject.  It  is  printed  here  for 
the  prineipal  reason  of  elicit¬ 
ing  nation-wide  comments 
and  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  drafting  a  uni¬ 
form  act  for  the  purpose  con¬ 
templated.  Readers  are  es¬ 
pecially  encouraged  to  send 
in  their  reactions  to  some  of 
the  proposals  made  herein. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  all 
the  suggestions  made  would 
be  approved  by  all  our  read¬ 
ers,  nor  is  it  believed  that 
these  proposals  are  so  perfect 
that  no  improvements  could 
be  suggested. 


sale  contract  is  just  what  everylx)dy 
supposes  an  in.stallment  sale  to  be. 
The  property  is  sold  to  the  buyer 
upon  the  condition  that  he  pay  for 
it  in  a  stated  series  of  payments,  the 
title  to  remain  in  the  seller  until 
the  ])ayments  are  completed.  The 
other  two  forms  are  essentially  sub¬ 
terfuges. 

What  is  needed  is  a  uniform 
statute  which  will  cover  most  of  the 


])roblems  which  arise  out  of  install¬ 
ment  selling. 

Kind  of  Act  Needed 
It  is  evident  that  the  present  “Uni¬ 
form  Conditional  Sales  Act”  is  not 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  various  in¬ 
terests  concerned,  for  if  it  were, 
surely  more  states  than  have  done 
so  would  have  adopted  it  in  the 
twenty  years  since  it  was  promul¬ 
gated.  During  that  jK'riod  the  adoj)- 
tion  of  the  act  has  been  attempted 
in  probably  every  state  of  the 
Union,  and  in  many  states,  certain¬ 
ly,  this  attempt  has  been  made  many 
times.  It  has  usually  been  vigorous¬ 
ly  opposed  by  installment  sellers  and 
by  finance  companies.  Its  adoption 
has  been  favored  principally  by 
members  of  the  bar  who  have  been 
acting  in  reality  as  representatives 
of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  have  been  actuated  principally 
by  the  desire  to  have  every  state 
adopt  all  of  the  uniform  acts  which 
that  association  has  approved. 

Another  very  important  group 
having  interest  in  such  legislation  of 
course  is  that  of  the  installment 
buyers.  That  group,  however,  has 
not  been  appreciably  represented  in 
the  legislative  contests  over  the 
Uniform  Act.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  future  people 
claiming  to  represent  that  group  will 
be  much  more  in  evidence  than  in 
the  past.  In  attempting  to  draft  a 
new  uniform  act,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  known  views 
of  those  who  claim  to  represent  the 
buying  jniblic,  and  probably  some 
concessions  must  lie  made  to  their 
opinions  in  order  to  avoid  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
act,  and.  if  jxissible,  to  obtain  their 
■supixirt. 

Filing  and  Recording 
The  filing  of  installment  contracts 
is  resented  by  practically  every  in¬ 
stallment  purchaser,  particularly 
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those  living  in  the  country  and 
smaller  towns.  They  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  eiiter  into  such  con¬ 
tracts  without  their  neighbors  being 
informed  about  it.  Abolition  of  fil¬ 
ing  ought  to  be  popular  with  install¬ 
ment  purchasers,  as  it  certainly 
would  be  with  installment  sellers 
and  finance  companies. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  our 
projwsed  new  law  should  provide 
that  conditional  sale  contracts  shall 
prevail  against  third  parties;  pur- 
cha.sers  from  the  buyer,  attaching 
creditors,  receivers,  trustees  in 
bankruptcy  and  the  like,  witliout  l)e- 
ing  filed. 

What  the  Contract  Must  Show 
It  is  evident  that  the  contract 
should  state  the  name  of  the  buyer 
and  seller,  a  description  of  the 
goods  sold,  with  identifying  num¬ 
bers  and  marks,  a  statement  of  the 
amount  to  l)e  paid  and  the  dates 
when  payments  are  to  be  made. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  contract  should  also  state  the 
cash  price,  the  down  payment,  the 
amount  of  the  financing  charge,  and 
the  cost  of  insurance,  if  any.  All  of 
this  is  reasonable.  There  ought  not 
to  be  anything  underhanded  or  con¬ 
cealed  about  an  installment  contract. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  our 
projx)sed  law  require  that  the  con¬ 
tract  state  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  cash  price. 

(2)  The  down  payment. 

(3)  The  unpaid  balance,  which  is 
the  difference  l)etween  items  1 
and  2. 

(4)  The  cost  to  the  buyer  of  the 
insurance,  if  any. 

(5)  The  principal  balance,  namely 
the  sum  of  items  3  and  4. 

(6)  The  amount  of  the  finance 
charge. 

(7)  The  time  lalance,  which  is  the 
sum  of  items  5  and  6,  and  the 
amount  and  date  of  each  pay¬ 
ment  required  to  complete  the 
purchase. 

Disavowance  of  Usury 
There  have  been  many  decisions, 
both  by.  the  highest  state  courts  and 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
to  the  effect  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cash  price  and  the  time 
price  in  an  installment  sale  is  not 
interest,  and  that  if  this  difference, 
or  “finance  charge,”  computed  as 
interest  on  the  outstanding  balances, 
amounts  to  a  higher  annual  rate  of 


interest  than  is  permitted  by  the 
state  laws,  usury  is  not  involved. 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  such 
sales  do  involve  usury  is  constantly 
cropping  up,  and  quite  frequently 
judges  in  the  lower  courts  agree  to 
the  contention  that  usury  is  in¬ 
volved.  Moreover,  the  statement  in 
the  contract  of  l)oth  the  cash  price 
and  the  finance  charge  would  tend 
to  o})en  the  door  to  this  sort  jf 
claim,  Ijecause  it  would  make  more 
readily  available  the  data  to  be  used 
in  computing  the  interest  rate.  It 
is  therefore  suggested  that  our 
model  law  contain  some  such  clause 
as  the  following: 

“The  finance  charge  is  not  to  Ije 
considered  interest,  nor  is  the  post- 
j)onement  of  payment  of  part  of  the 
])urchase  price  to  be  considered  as 
the  loan  or  forbearance  of  money.” 

Add-On  Contracts 

These  are  continuing  contracts  to 
wliich  additional  installment  sales 
are  added  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  usually  so  drawn  that  each  pay¬ 
ment  made  is  applied  pro  rata  to  all 
items,  so  that  the  title  or  lien  of  the 
seller  is  never  extinguished  as  to 
any  item  until  all  are  paid  for.  Thus 
it  could  happen  that  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  household  furni¬ 
ture,  purchased  over  a  ten  year  peri¬ 
od,  might  be  subject  to  seizure  Ije- 
cause  of  default  in  a  five  dollar  jiay- 
ment  representing  part  of  the  price 
of  a  recently  purchased  fifty  dollar 
article. 

Due,  presumably,  to  the  injustice 
of  such  a  possibility,  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  several  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  during  the  jjast  two  or  three 
years,  to  prohibit  add-on  contracts. 

These  contracts  are  very  popular 
with  furniture  dealers  and  other 
merchants  selling  household  equip¬ 
ment,  not,  I  believe,  because  of  the 
extra  security  they  afford,  but  rather 
l)ecause  of  selling  and  lxx)kkeeping 
advantages.  I  believe  that  if  mer¬ 
chants  are  to  retain  these  latter  ad¬ 
vantages  they  must  sacrifice  the  ad¬ 
ditional  security  feature.  Otherwise 
add-on  contracts  will  be  prohibited 
altogether. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the  pro- 
ix)sed  new  act  contain  a  section  spe¬ 
cifically  authorizing  add-on  con¬ 
tracts,  but  with  a  provision  that 
each  payment  made  shall  be  applied 
entirely  to  reduce  the  amount  ow¬ 
ing  on  the  oldest  item,  unless  it  is 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the 


amount  due  on  that  item,  in  which 
case  the  residue  shall  be  applied  on 
the  next  oldest  item. 

The  Seller’s  Assignee 

\’ery  r.iuiiy  installment  contracts 
are  sold  by  the  seller' of  the  goo<ls 
to  a  finance  company,  which  be¬ 
comes  the  seller’s  assignee.  The  fi¬ 
nance  company  acquires  all  the 
rights  of  the  seller.  Very  few  of 
the  statutes  make  any  reference  to 
such  an  assignment.  The  right  to 
make  such  an  assignment  of  any 
contracts  is  a  common  law  right, 
generally  recognized  as  valid  unless 
the  contract  itself  forbids  such  as¬ 
signment.  It  is  probably  unneces¬ 
sary,  therefore,  to  have  any  clause 
with  reference  to  this  matter  in  our 
proposed  model  law. 

The  Buyer’s  Assignee 

Sometimes  an  installment  buyer 
desires  to  sell  his  e(|uity  in  the 
goods  to  someone  else.  If  this  is 
done,  and  some  other  iK'rson  takes 
lx)ssession  of  the  gocnls  and  as¬ 
sumes  the  obligation  to  complete  the 
payments,  he  is  the  buyer’s  as¬ 
signee.  The  making  of  such  an  as¬ 
signment  is  just  as  much  a  common 
law  right  of  the  Iniyer  as  of  the 
seller.  However,  many  installment 
contracts  are  so  drawn  as  siK^cifical- 
ly  to  forbid  such  assignment  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  seller  or  his 
assignee. 

The  original  installment  seller  re¬ 
lies  for  security  not  merely  upon 
the  right  to  reix)ssess  the  property, 
Imt  also  upon  his  belief  that  the 
buyer  can  and  will  make  the  agreed 
payments.  He  might  very  well  have 
refused  to  make  the  sale  at  all  to 
the  buyer’s  assignee.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  this  contingency  in 
the  contract  itself,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  clause  in  the  law  i)ro- 
viding  that  the  buyer  shall  not  dis- 
jKjse  of  the  property  to  anyone  else, 
either  by  way  of  sale,  gift,  rental, 
assignment  of  the  contract,  or  other¬ 
wise,  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  seller.  It  should  also  be  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer  shall  constitute  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  repossession. 

Repossession  for  Removal 

The  question  of  removal  is  a 
somewhat  difficult  one.  If  an  in¬ 
stallment  buyer  moves  to  a  distant 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Retail  Creditgrams 

C.M.D.’s  Monthly  News  wd  Information  Service 

A  Tabular  BULLETIN  feature  conducted  by  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Diviaion 


Kresge’s  New  Credit  Sales  Promotion  Depeurtment 


Letters  received  by  members 
of  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision  indicate  that  F.  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick’s  article  on  Credit  Sales 
I’romotion  which  appeared  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Bulletin  appar¬ 
ently  aroused  considerable  interest. 
Some  of  these  letters  were  in  the 
form  of  requests  for  more  specific 
details  on  the  operation  of  the  New 
Business  Promotion  Division,  which 
was  described  on  pages  39  and  40 
of  the  October  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

We  have  asked  C.  E.  Barnes, 
Manager  of  Kresge’s  New  Business 
Promotion  Division,  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  jxiints  raised  in  this 
correspondence.  The  questions  sub¬ 
mitted,  as  well  as  his  answers,  are 
reproduced  here  as  follows: 

Question :  How  many  clerks  do 
you  employ  in  your  new  Credit 
Sales  Promotion  Division? 

Answer:  There  are  four  girls  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  telephone  solicitation 
and  five  working  on  direct  mail. 

Question :  How  many  calls  do 
the  telephone  clerks  make  daily? 

Answer:  Average  a  little  over  33, 
calls  jx;r  operator. 

Question:  Do  the  telephone  so¬ 
licitors  make  calls  all  day  or  only 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day? 

Answer:  We  confine  our  calling 
to  the  morning  only,  inasmuch  as 
best  results  are  ohtamed  between 
the  hours  of  9:30  and  12:30.  Our 
records  .show  that  during  these 
hours  52.6%  of  the  calls  made  re¬ 
sult  in  contacts  with  the  customer, 
the  other  47.4%  consisting  of 
“don’t  answer’’,  “not  at  home’’, 
“busy’’,  “phone  disconnected’’,  “de¬ 
ceased”,  and  “moved”.  This  in  it¬ 
self  is  quite  a  problem  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  overcome.  In 
the  afternoon  the  number  of  “don’t 
answers”  and  “not  at  homes”  is  so 
greatly  increased  as  to  result  in  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of 
contacts.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get 


The  Credit  Management 
Division  will  hold  its  Annual 
Convention  alone  for  the  first 
time  next  year.  Cleveland, 
Ohio  has  been  chosen  because 
of  its  central  location.  The 
date  will  be  set  to  avoid  any 
conflict  with  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Credit  Association  Con¬ 
vention  or  that  of  any  other 
divismn  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  attendance  of  credit  man¬ 
agers.  Cooperation  with  the 
Cleveland  Retail  Credit  Men's 
Company  has  been  assured. 
Further  details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 


the  most  out  of  the  morning  hours 
our  operators  devote  their  after¬ 
noons  to  preparing  the  following 
day’s  work — looking  up  telephone 
numliers,  tracing  changed  addresses 
and  making  bureau  clearances  where 
an  analysis  of  the  customer’s  past 
record  indicates  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  desirability  of  soliciting 
this  future  business.  They  also  as¬ 
sist  on  direct  mail  w'ork  in  whatever 
spare  time  they  may  have. 

Question :  Do  you  have  a  super¬ 
visor  in  charge  of  the  Department? 

Answer:  Due  to  its  many  and 
varied  interests,  the  New  Business 
Promotion  Division  is  entirely  in- 
dejiendent  of  any  other  department, 
and  its  manager  is  responsible  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
store.  However,  in  some  respects 
the  work  of  the  Credit  Department 
and  the  New  Business  Promotion 
Division  is  so  closely  inter-related, 
and  there  exists  such  a  high  degree 
of  mutual  respect  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  other’s  needs  that  the 
two  departments  have  been  able  to 
combine  many  of  their  operations 
to  function  as  one  unit. 


Question:  Were  the  employees  of 
this  department  picked  from  other 
departments  of  the  store,  or  were 
they  newly  employed  help? 

Answer:  Only  one  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors  was  previously  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  store  and  she  was  a 
contingent  sales  clerk  for  a  jieriod 
of  about  a  year  prior  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  telephone  squad.  Her 
previous  experience,  however,  had 
included  telephone  solicitation  work. 
In  fact,  all  other  telephone  solicitors 
have  at  one  time  or  another  had 
telephone  experience  and  thus  quali¬ 
fy  from  the  standpoint  of  having  a 
pleasing  voice,  telephone  manner, 
etc. 

Question :  How  do  the  employees 
of  the  New  Business  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  compare  with  those  of  the 
regular  credit  office — are  they 
higher  type,  higher  paid? 

Answer:  We  could  not  consider 
these  girls  as  a  higher  typie  than  the 
other  credit  office  employees,  nor 
are  they  higher  paid.  They  are, 
generally  spieaking,  a  little  older 
and  have  a  more  mature  view¬ 
point  than  some  of  the  very  young 
girls  employed  in  the  credit  office. 
Most  of  the  ojjerators  are  married 
and.  therefore,  they  are  considerably 
more  familiar  with  the  various 
problems  of  the  housewife  and  are 
thus  better  equiiipied  to  talk  to  the 
greater  majority  of  jxxiple  they  call. 

Question :  Exactly  what  pro¬ 
cedure  do  they  follow  in  making 
these  calls? 

Ans^ver:  The  procedure  is  out¬ 
lined  in  its  entirety  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  We  have 
standardized  on  this  conversation 
and  find  that  it  brings  the  best  re¬ 
sults. 

Question :  Does  the  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Department  furnish  the 
New  Business  Promotion  Division 
with  a  list  of  inactive  accounts  daily 
or  weekly,  or  do  they  also  call  ac¬ 
tive  accounts  by  bringing  to  their 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Remember  “Kensington”?  It’s  the  N.  R.  D,  G.  A/s  name 
for  a  real  small  town  in  the  south.  It  has  3200  population  anil 
our  corsespondent  there  is  a  store  which  does  a  $25,000  volume. 
This  little  town  presents,  on  a  small  scale,  just  about  every 
abuse  that  retailing  can  suffer  from. 

The  Manager  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.’s  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores  spent  several  days  there  last  December  and  found  in  a 
nut  shell  all  the  problems  of  the  small  town,  small  store  opera* 
tor.  Presented  at  the  convention  last  January  they  formed  the 
groundwork  for  a  lively  Smaller  Stores  session.  One  thing  was 
certain — ^what  the  merchants  of  “Kensington”  needed  first  of 
all  was  cooperation  among  themselves. 

What  progress  they  have  made  in  this  direction  is  told  here 
in  our  “Kensington”  member’s  letters  to  Mr.  Kaylin.  One  store 
man  has  gotten  “  mad  enough”  to  try — and  that  may  mean  the 
beginning  of  better  days  for  “Kensington”. 


By  EDWARD  S.  KAYLIN 
Manager,  Buraau  of 
Smaller  Stores 

Kensington,  a  small  south¬ 
ern  town,  was  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  a  report  was 
made  at  the  Convention  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  condition  of  retailing  in 
that  town  had  been  found  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  ideal.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  fall  of  retailing  to  such 
low  estate  was  the  complete  absence 
of  cooperation  among  the  merchants 
of  the  town. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  price-cut¬ 
ting  was  rampant,  that  an  agreement 
on  store  closing  times  had  fallen  in¬ 
to  disuse,  that  the  credit  situation 
had  virtually  reached  the  point 
where  a  merchant  was  pleased  to 
see  a  deadbeat  succeed  in  making  a 
purchase  from  a  competitor. 

Our  contact  with  the  situation  in 
Kensington  has  been  through  the 
wife  of  the  owner  of  our  member 
store.  We  have  been  urging  her  to 
make  herself  the  spearhead  of  an 
attempt  to  organize  an  efficient  mer¬ 
chants’  association,  to  handle  the 
evils  with  which  she  and  the  other 
merchants  are  confronted.  We  have 
not  had  much  success.  There  have 
been  chisellers  in  Kensington  who 
sabotaged  similar  efforts  in  the  past 
— and  no  merchant  has  been  again 
willing  to  offer  himself  as  the  mouse 
to  bell  the  cat.  In  consequence  it 
has  been  “every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost”. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  mer¬ 
chants  have  waited  for  someone  out¬ 
side  the  field  to  step  in  and  take  on 


the  job  of  organizing  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Such  a  person,  the  theory 
was,  would  not  be  suspected  of 
ulterior  motives.  It  seemed  for  a 
while  that  such  a  person  had  come 
forward. 

We  quote  from  a  letter  received 
toward  the  end  of  July  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  that  idea  had  come  to 
grief : 

“You  will  be  interested  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  that  was  made  to  have  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Kensington  merchants,  and 
of  how  it  turned  out. 

“I  had  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
of  that  spearhead  business  you  men¬ 
tioned,  and  was  not  liking  the  idea, 
because  I  knew  that  my  own  brother 
(who  runs  a  competing  store  in 
town)  wouldn’t  come  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  says  that 
he  has  been  fooled  for  the  last  time. 
So,  naturally,  I  was  delighted  when 
an  emissary  from  a  local  paper  step¬ 


ped  into  the  store  and  lianded  to  me 
the  carbon  invitation  which  is  en¬ 
closed.  We  wondered  who  was 
sponsoring  the  meeting,  but  the 
emissary  was  gone  too  quickly  to 
answer  questions.  Then,  the  next 
day,  there  apjieared  in  the  paper 
the  ‘story’  that  is  enclosed. 

“I  was  looking  at  a  line  of  sweat¬ 
ers  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
meeting.  I  suppose  that  I  would 
have  gone,  but  I  hail  not  quite  made 
up  my  mind  whether  or  not  I  would, 
because  I  know  that  men  do  not 
like  women  in  business,  and  I  prefer 
to  do  mine  as  quietly  as  jxissible  and 
in  my  own  domain.  You  know  that 
most  women  talk,  and  I  am  no  ex¬ 
ception.  I  would  have,  unintention¬ 
ally,  given  the  impression  of  trying 
to  take  charge  of  the  meeting. 

“But  Mr.  X  went,  and  Mr.  Y, 
and  a  furniture  store  representative, 
and  a  dry  cleaner,  and  Mr.  Z  of  the 
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ten  cent  store.  That  was  about  all. 
Of  late  there  has  been  unusual  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  iKid  feeling  among 
the  merchants  on  acct)unt  of  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  about  half  of  the 
merchants  to  abide  by  an  agreement 
made  concerning  the  hours  of  clos¬ 
ing.  I  had  hoped  that  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  discuss  that.  Those  very 
ones  who  won’t  ‘l)ehave’  were  con¬ 
spicuously  absent.  They  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  agree  to  anything.  Then, 
too,  I  wondered  what  the  idans  were 
that  were  to  be  submittetl. 

“Now,  it  may  l)e  that  those  wise 
old  birds  could  already  see  what  I 
am  just  now  suspecting.  Mayl)e 
that  is  why  they  did  not  come  to  the 
meeting;  but  I  doubt  it. 

“Today’s  edition  carries  large 
headlines  announcing  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  held  in  Kensington  a 
‘Big  Homecoming  Celebration’,  and 
that  Governor  A,  Senator  B,  and 
Congressman  C,  as  well  as  lesser 
lights,  will  be  here  and  make 
speeches.  Once  before  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  some  others  put  on  a  stunt 
like  that  and  the  merchants  paid  the 
bill  for  a  big  barbecue,  etc.,  by  tak¬ 
ing  newspapter  space.  There  were 
several  extra  sections  to  the  paper. 
It  was  as  quiet  a  day  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  as  they  ever  had.  Folks  could 
trade  any  time ;  hut  they  could  not 
get  into  a  crowd,  with  a  free  dinner, 
just  every  day.  But  alas  for  the 
Meeting  of  Merchants.  There  is 
had  feeling,  and  distrust.  Some  of 
the  few  who  were  at  the  meeting  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  feeling  that 
they  had  a  right  to  do  any  way  they 
wanted  to  now,  since  so  few  were 
interested  enough  to  come,  and  that 
they  intended  to  do  it. 

“Cordially  yours, 
Mrs.  X.” 

I  The  newspaiK*r's  announcement 
of  the  meeting  is  printed  here: 

“The  first  merchants’  meeting  in 
Kensington  to  be  held  in  a  number 
of  years  will  be  held  Thursday 
morning  at  10 :30  o’clock  at  the  Gem 
Theatre. 

“All  merchants  of  Kensington  are 
invited  and  urged  to  attend  and  take 
part  in  a  general  discussion  of  plans 
for  the  coming  fall  season.  The 
meeting  has  been  called  upon  the 
request  of  a  number  of  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  believe  that  the  business 
men  should  organize  in  an  effort  to 
make  Kensington  the  trading  area 


for  this  section  of  the  state. 

“It  is  understood  that  several 
merchants  have  already  worked  out 
certain  plans  to  be  submitted  at  the 
meeting  for  discussion  of  members. 
Other  plans  will  be  received  and 
voted  upon  by  the  group.  Several 
local  business  men  have  expressed 
the  hope  that  all  Kensington  mer¬ 
chants  would  cooperate  in  some 
plan  or  plans  that  may  be  of  benefit 
to  Kensington,  the  county,  and  this 
section  of  the  state. 

“All  merchants  will  l)e  expected 
to  l)e  represented  at  the  meeting  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement.”] 

The  Outlook  Brightens 

.‘\fter  this  unhappy  experience, 
one  would  have  thought  that  the 
cause  of  cooperation  in  Kensington 
was  pushed  further  into  the  discard 
than  ever.  This  conclusion  would  be 
unjustified.  A  first  step  has  finally 
lieen  taken.  Let  Mrs.  X  describe  it 
in  her  following  letter: 

“Am  enclosing  a  short  article 
which  may  interest  you.  My  brother 
George  is  responsible  for  it.  He 
sold  a  negro  a  pair  of  boots  one  day 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  customer  gotten  out 
of  the  door  than  George  realized 
that  he  had,  as  he  said,  ‘just  given 
those  lx)ots  away’.  He  got  so  mad 
with  himself  that  he  determined  that 
he  would  make  an  effort  to  catch  up 
with  the  dead-beats  around  town. 
He  knew  that  he  had  plenty  of  them 
on  his  own  Iwoks,  and  that  they 
were  about  to  put  him  into  the  poor- 
house. 

“So.  he  went  to  see  the  other  four 
general  dry  goods  stores  in  town 
and  offered  to  exchange  ‘bad’  lists 
with  them.  Anyone  who  had  made 
no  effort  to  pay  anything  on  his  ac¬ 
count.  or  had  not  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  merchant,  was  ‘had’. 
Then  the  idea  developed  of  taking 
all  those  lists  and  combining  them 
and  giving  each  ‘member’  a  copy. 
The  merchant  was  then  apprised  of 
the  fact  that  a  customer,  who,  per¬ 
haps,  was  paying  him  well,  was 
treating  someone  else  badly.  The 
merchant  then  had  his  choice  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  sell,  or  refusing.  They 
didn’t  reveal  the  names  of  their  good 
customers. 

“Cordially  yours, 
Mrs.  X.’’ 

Here  is  the  article  described: 


“Commencing  operations  here  on 
Octol)er  1,  1938,  the  Credit  Report¬ 
ing  Exchange  will  catalogue  and 
circulate  among  its  membership  the 
names  and  records  of  slow  paying 
and  delinquent  Customers.  This  or¬ 
ganization  is  composed  of  local  mer¬ 
chants  doing  a  general  dry  goods 
business — and  is  Ijeing  aggressively 
directed  by  the  following  board: — 
(Names  listed), 

“According  to  statement  of  this 
board,  if  credit  favors  are  to  be 
granted  at  cash  prices,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  our  town,  then  the  customer 
so  favored  must  complete  his  pay¬ 
ments  in  time  for  the  merchant  to 
jay  the  mill.  Nearly  everything  a 
merchant  buys  has  to  be  jaid  for 
in  thirty  days — and  everything  with¬ 
in  sixty  days.  Whenever  an  account 
has  been  neglected  by  the  customer 
for  any  longer  than  this  time,  un¬ 
less  extension  of  time  is  agreed  upon 
because  of  circumstances,  his  name 
will  go  to  the  ‘slow-pay’  column  and 
this  information  jiassed  around  to 
all  the  firms  that  are  members  of 
the  organization.  It  will  then  be 
fKDssible  for  member  firms  to  know 
a  slow-rider  before  they  take  the 
risk. 

“The  determined  vigilance  of  this 
organization  is  going  to  operate  not 
only  to  the  benefit  of  the  member 
merchants  hut  to  those  good  cus¬ 
tomers  who  ai)i)rcciate  the  assistance 
and  convenience  of  a  credit  account 
— especially  when  nothing  is  added 
to  the  price  of  their  purchase  for 
the  e.xtension  f)f  this  courtesy.  It 
is  the  slow-jay  and  loss  accounts 
that,  unless  rubbed  out,  will  make 
it  impossible  to  extend  credit  of  this 
kind.  The  board  invites  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  and  extends  its 
sincere  offer  to  reciprocate.” 

*  *  * 

We  have  but  one  conclusion  to 
draw.  No  matter  how  much  wailing 
is  done,  there  can  be  no  progress 
until  some  one  gets  mad  enough  to 
go  out  and  try.  We  hope  that  the 
merchants  of  Kensington  will  stay 
mad — and  we  predict  steady  im¬ 
provement  from  here  on. 
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Remember — ^It’s  Christmas 

EVERYWHERE  in  Your  Store! 

By  ALAN  A.  WELLS 
BAanager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Year  after  year — praise  be! — 
the  great  Christmas  buying 
urge  descends  upon  our  popu¬ 
lace,  and  every  retailer  is  happy 
about  the  whole  thing.  Customers 
aplenty,  higher  unit  sales,  profits 
sufficient  oftentimes  to  lift  even  a 
poor  year  out  of  the  red. 

In  all  this  happy  excitement  there 
is  usually  a  single  sad  note — the 
lament  of  the  buyer  who  is  pretty 
thoroughly  ignored  because  his  is 
not  a  “Christmas  department”. 

To  be  quite  honest,  this  is  an  un¬ 
derstandable  state  of  aflFairs.  A 
store  must  give  extra  space,  and 
special  display,  and  additional  sales 
help  to  departments  that  offer  typi¬ 
cal  holiday  merchandise.  Great  areas 
of  newspaper  space  must  l)e  allotted 
to  gift  advertising.  That  is  the 
spirit  and  dictate  of  the  season ! 

But  .  .  .what  about  the  volume 
and  profit  lost  by  overlooking  the 
fact  that,  underneath  holiday  gaiety, 
the  ordinary  ways  of  living  continue 
and  the  usual  merchandise  demands 
persist  ? 

What  about  the  ix>ssibilities  in 
apparel — especially  if  Octol)er  and 
November  temperatures  ranged 
rather  high,  lowering  the  natural 
sales  peaks  and  leaving  a  “backlog” 
of  natural  needs  in  December? 

Examples  abound.  Review  the 
following  list.  The  figures  are  based 
on  1935  sales  (latest  N.R.D.G.A. 
analysis  made),  but  frequent  spot 
checking  has  demonstrateil  that  they 
are  substantially  correct.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  figures 
are  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
do  not  reflect  certain  sectional  varia¬ 
tions. 


Department 

%  of  Annual 
Sales  in  Dec. 

14 — Linens 

16.5* 

IS — Domestics,  etc. 

9.3 

18 — Blankets 

16.1* 

36 — Corsets 

9.0 

43 — Infants’  Wear 

23.3* 

47 — Women’s  Shoes 

10.1 

48 — Children’s  Shoes 

12.0 

51 J — Jr.  Miss  Coats,  Suits  8.5 

51W — W.  &  M.  Coats,  Suits 

8.0 

531 — Inexpensive  Dresses 

8.5 

53J — Jr.  Miss  Dresses 

10.9* 

53W — W.  &  M.  Dresses 

8.5 

55 — Girls  Wear 

17.0* 

57 — Aprons,  etc. 

11.2 

61 — Men’s  Clothing 

12.3 

65 — Men’s  Hats 

12.7 

66— Boys’  Wear 

17.6* 

67 — Men’s,  Boys’  Shoes 

18.3* 

71 — Furniture,  Beds,  etc. 

10.1 

78 — Misc.  House  Furn. 

13.5* 

94 — Tires  and  Acc. 

9.7 

(*Largest  Month  of  the  \ 

ear) 

Some  units  listed  above  w 

ere  cor- 

rectly  included,  in  the 

(Jetober 

Bulletin,  in  a  December 

roll-call 

of  peak  departments. 

Granting  that  some  are 

recog- 

nized  as  gift  possibilities  —  e.g. 

Linens,  Blankets,  Infants’ 

Wear, 

Girls’  Wear,  Boy’s  Wear — : 

are  they 

handled  in  accordance  with  their 
full  ix)tential  volume  and  profit,  or 
just  given  perfunctory  treatment  in 
the  holiday  campaign? 

.\nd  also  granting  that  women’s, 
children’s,  and  men’s  apparel  de¬ 
partments  depend  on  after-Christ¬ 
mas  clearances,  should  they  not  also 
l)e  represented  in  reasonable  man¬ 
ner  early  in  December?  On  the  fig¬ 
ures,  their  contributions  to  Decem¬ 
ber  business  now  seem  substantia! ; 
with  fair  encouragement  their  con¬ 
tributions  might  easily  show  decided 
increases.  Such  speculation  is  more 
plausible,  as  mentioned  before,  when 
winter  weather  has  been  delayed 
and  with  it  the  purchases  that  make 
October  and  November  big  months 
in  such  essentials  as  Coats  and 
Suits. 

The  alert  Sales  Promotion  execu¬ 
tive  will  give  thought  now  to  these 
“non-Christmas”  departments.  He 
will  visualize  their  possibilities ;  he 
will  realize  that  such  business  may 
go  elsewhere — perhaps  to  stores 
which  have  fewer  holiday  activities 
that  demand  attention. 

Every  large  store  should  really 
lay  out  three  holiday  campaigns — 
one  for  traditional  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  ;  another  for  fashion  and  staple 


merchandise ;  still  another  for  that 
“thirteenth  month”  between  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s.  Each  de¬ 
serves  its  own  planning,  its  fair 
share  of  attention  and  exjienditure, 
its  distinctive  technique.  That  way 
December  can  be  made  to  pay  out 
in  full! 


December  is  peak  month  of  the  year 
for  girls’  and  boys’  wear.  Here’s  how 
Hochschild  Kohn  gave  recognition  to 
that  fact  in  a  four  column  ad. 
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MERCHANDISING  HOMEFURNISHINGS 

By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


COORDINATION'  in  the  home- 
furnishings  division  has  be¬ 
come  a  fact  in  many  stores  this 
year.  The  Young  Homemaker's 
Shop  at  Altman’s,  ojiened  this  sum¬ 
mer.  still  represents  the  |)eak  of  this 
development,  but  other  New  York 
stores  are  not  far  liehind.  It  is  the 
l)oast  of  this  shop  that  you  can’t  se¬ 
lect  any  two  things  there  that  will 
be  out  of  harmony  with  each  other 
in  color  or  design. 

The  latest  trend,  which  involves 
the  coordination  and  harmonizing 
of  colors  and  design  in  drapery  and 
upholstery  fabrics,  is  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  movement  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  customer  to  buy  wisely. 

At  Altman^s 

The  .\ltman  plan  is  built  around 
seven  basic  and  exclusive  colors  in 
patterns  which  are  also  exclusive. 
With  these  go  a  group  of  supple¬ 
mentary  colors.  Color  coordination 
does  not  stop  with  fabrics,  but  ex¬ 
tends  to  fiiKircoverings,  wallpaper 
and  specially  mixed  paints,  sheets, 
blankets,  spreads,  linens  and  china. 
This  is  an  extreme  example  of  per¬ 
fect  coordination,  involving  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  a  special  stock  to  begin 
with.  It  is  practically  foolproof. 
The  customer  can’t  make  a  major 
mistake,  unless  it  lie  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  colors  she  uses,  and  this 
is  also  avoided  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  simple  fact  that  the  “supple¬ 
mentary”  colors  are  so  designated. 
What  margin  of  error  is  left  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  use  of  specially  trained 
salespeople. 

At  Macy's 

Cixirdination,  then,  may  be  se¬ 
cured  within  the  limits  of  a  specially 
planned  stock.  However,  it  may 
also  be  secured  by  devices  which 
serve  as  a  guide  to  selections  from 
regular  stock.  The  best  example  of 
this  is  the  plan  in  ojieration  at 
Macy’s  in  the  decorative  fabrics  de¬ 
partment.  Macy’s  simply  took  its 
huge  stock  of  drapery  and  uphol¬ 
stery  fabrics  in  the  “Chatelaine” 
group  and  worked  out  a  graphic 
presentation  to  show  that  the  whole 
jirismatic  range  is  represented  in 


each  color.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
shop  is  a  display  of  fabrics  showing 
the  prismatic  progression  of  colors 
in  each  color  family  according  to 
the  standard  color  wheel.  Within 
the  shop  eight  large  “cobjr  wheels” 
have  been  set  up,  substituting  fab¬ 
rics  from  stock  (both  print  and 
plain)  for  the  standard  colors.  A 
revolving  mat  is  mounted  over  each 
wheel,  with  openings  cut  into-  it  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  mat  is 
turned  the  openings  invariably  come 
to  rest  over  two,  three  or  four  fab¬ 
rics  which  compose  a  harmony. 
Thus  the  customer  may  turn  the 
wheel  until  one  of  the  ojx?nings 
shows  a  color  she  has  in  mind,  and 
automatically  the  other  openings 
will  show  colors  that  “go  with”  it. 
The  customer  who  “plays  Decorator 
Roulette”,  Macy’s  term  for  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  also  absorbs  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  princijiles  of  color  har¬ 
mony.  On  one  wheel  she  reads  that 
A,  B,  and  C  (the  oijenings  revealing 
the  fabrics)  produce  a  triadic  har¬ 
mony.  On  other  wheels  she  arrives  at 
complementary,  split  complemen¬ 
tary,  double  complementary  and  an- 


alagous  schemes.  Around  the  walls  of 
the  shop  model  groupings  including 
one  or  two  pieces  of  furniture  up¬ 
holstered  or  sliiKovered,  wall  back¬ 
ground  and  window  treatment  are 
set  uj).  Each  scheme  is  identified  as 
to  its  type  (complementary,  tria¬ 
dic,  etc.)  and  prices  for  the  fabrics, 
as  shown  and  in  yardage,  and  for 
the  wallpaper  used  as  background 
are  given.  In  another  display  group 
fabrics  composing  siiecific  color 
schemes  are  hung  next  to  each  other 
on  large  panels  in  frames  painted 
to  suggest  the  wall  color.  A  placard 
again  gives  details ;  the  technical 
name  for  the  color  scheme  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  use  of  each  fabric 
shown,  which  for  drai^eries,  which 
for  chairs,  so  that  the  proixjrtion  of 
each  color  and  fabric  is  established. 
Trimmings,  fringe,  ric-rac,  bias 
tape,  etc.,  are  included  in  the  group¬ 
ings.  Prices  are  meticulously  set 
forth  for  each  item. 

The  Macy  plan  has  jiublicity 
value,  lieing  an  utterly  convincing 
demonstration  of  stock  completeness 
and  of  the  efficiency  and  skill  of  the 
decorating  staff.  It  is  “educational”. 


tfc*  .tllMW  r^lr  key  ...»  nlfrtriH  >• 


ensembling  for  sofas  and  rhairs 


B.  Altman  &  Co.  extends  its  color  coordination  work  from  the  Yonng  Home¬ 
makers'  Shop,  where  it  is  based  on  special  stock,  to  the  regular  upholstered 
furniture  department  where  a  “Color  Key"  device  is  used  for  coordination 
of  regular  stock. 
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meaning  that  it  gives  the  customer 
quite  painlessly  a  feeling  that  she  is 
“in  the  know”  alxjut  the  way  deco¬ 
rators  arrive  at  their  color  effects. 
Macy  crowds  being  what  they  are, 
it  is  valuable  because  it  keeps  cus¬ 
tomers  amused  while  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  salesperson.  And  it  adds 
to  selling  efficiency.  The  customer 
who  is  most  dubious  about  the 
ability  of  a  salesperson  to  advise 
her,  and  consequently  most  insist¬ 
ent  on  being  shown  every  fabric  in 
stock,  is  somehow  quickly  convinced 
and  impressed  by  a  rule  or  a  piece 
of  advice  that  is  given  impersonally, 
by  way  of  a  placard — or  a  tricky 
device  like  “Decorator  Roulette.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Macy 
and  Altman  plans  we  have  two  quite 
different  ways  of  securing  coordina¬ 
tion.  In  one  we  have  a  specially 
coordinated  stock  to  begin  with ;  in 
the  other  we  have  a  simple  guide 
for  selection  from  a  large  and  varied 
stock.  Each  represents  an  extreme. 
Other  stores  use  a  combination  of 
both  methods,  or  a  modification  of 
one. 

At  Sloane^s 

\V.  &  J.  Sloane,  for  instance,  ad¬ 
vertises  a  collection  of  50  ensembled 
fabrics  as  shown  in  the  Smaller 
Homes  Shop.  Copy  in  the  ad  re¬ 
produced  here  reads:  “You  know, 
if  you’ve  ever  dabbled  in  decorating, 
what  a  wild  goose  chase  it  is  to 
match  fabrics.  In  this  year’s  Smaller 
Homes  Shop  you  will  find  that  old 
problem  completely  eliminated.  For 
the  colors  of  these  fifty  Ensembled 
Fabrics  have  all  been  styled  by 
Sloane.  The  blue  of  the  damask,  for 
instance,  goes  with  the  blue  of  the 
tapestry.  Of  the  matelasse.  Of  the 
strijied  fabric.  And  so  on.  And  the 
different  colors  harmonize  Ireauti- 
fully.”  When  the  customer  comes 
to  the  Smaller  Homes  Shop,  she 
finds  a  device  to  enable  her  to  plan 
a  room  scheme  in  the  form  of  the 
Color  Bar.  On  either  side  of  a 
dummy  window  are  shades  in  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  One  corresponding 
to  the  wall  color  she  has  or  wants 
is  drawn  down.  Carpet  color  is  se¬ 
lected  from  swatches  on  hand. 
Drapery  fabrics  are  arranged  at  the 
window;  upholstery  fabrics  over  a 
chair.  This  plan  has  not  the  auto¬ 
matic  character  of  Macy’s;  but  it  is 
a  quick  and  satisfactory  way  of  sup¬ 
plying  decorator  advice.  Like  the 


other  store  plans  in  oi)eration,  it  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every 
customer  these  days  is  aware  that  a 
room  scheme  is  a  fairly  subtle  thing, 
not  to  be  arrived  at  hit-or-miss.  The 
Color  Bar  is  equally  handy  for 
salespeople  and  the  consultant  deco¬ 
rator  in  an  adjoining  office. 

Lord  &  Taylor^s 

At  Lord  &  Taylor,  the  Young 
Xew  Yorker  Shop  shows  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  Altman  Young 
Homemaker’s  Shop  in  the  fact  that 
it  also  features  seven  basic  colors 
and  in  its  bringing  together  of  all 
types  of  homefurnishings  merchan¬ 
dise  into  one  place.  While  the  fab¬ 
rics  which  are  featured  are  coordi¬ 
nated  so  that  a  number  of  extremely 
striking  color  schemes  can  he  work¬ 
ed  out  with  them,  the  promotifmal 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  newness  and 
high  fashion  of  the  colors,  rather 
than  on  the  ease  of  coordination.  To 
demonstrate  the  attractiveness  of  the 
colors  featured  as  well  as  the  har¬ 
monious  relations  they  hear  to  each 
other,  it  is  necessary  to  show  color 
combinations  as  a  guide,  and  this 
Lord  &  Taylor  has  done,  in  the 
model  rooms  themselves,  and  in  a 
series  of  displays  on  the  floor — plat¬ 
forms  on  which  lengths  of  harmon¬ 
izing  fabrics,  trimmings  and  wall¬ 
paper  are  used  as  background  for  a 
single  furniture  piece,  upholstered 
or  slipcovered  in  one  of  the  basic 
colors. 


The  Macy  jdan  differs  from  those 
of  Sloane’s,  Lord  &  Taylor’s  and 
Altman’s  in  that  a  much  larger 
variety  of  stock  is  involved. 

While  these  stores  have  outstand¬ 
ing  promotions  based  on  coordina¬ 
tion,  almost  every  store  in  the 
metropolitan  area  shows  signs  of 
awareness  that  this  coordination  is 
an  important  matter.  In  McCreery’s 
new  House  Livable,  one  room  has 
wallpaijer  and  chintz  draperies  in 
the  same  pattern — a  rose  and  red 
flower  on  white.  In  another  the 
same  pattern  appears  in  figured 
voile  draperies  as  in  a  chintz  val¬ 
ance  and  upholstered  chair.  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  features  Fabric  Families 
in  its  advertising,  and  in  window 
set-ups  in  its  drapery  department 
makes  a  special  point  of  showing 
the  same  patterns  in  different  fab¬ 
rics  and  in  different  colors.  At 
.Abraham  &  Straus  the  walls  of  a 
dining  room  are  covered  in  the 
same  material  as  the  draperies  at 
the  windows. 

What  It  Ail  Means 

That  this  trend  will  grow,  and 
that  customers  w'ill  shortly  arrive  at 
the  state  of  mind  where  they  expect 
to  buy  a  fairly  complicated  color 
scheme  in  a  package  is  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Model  rooms 
have  l)een  too  well  done  to  leave 
any  customer  thinking  that  two 
colors  make  a  room ;  free  decorator 
service  has  been  too  well  and  wide¬ 
ly  advertised  for  any  customer  to 
feel  that  limited  means  are  a  hind¬ 
rance  to  smartness.  This  is  logical 
and  it  is  good.  The  more  color 
conscious  they  become,  the  more 
they  will  be  aware  of  fashions  in 
colors,  and  the  less  content  they  will 
l)e  with  the  same  color  scheme  year 
after  year.  But  they  will  also  be 
more  critical  and  demanding;  and 
it  will  become  quickly  obvious  to 
stores  that  cfxjrdination  in  their  own 
buying  will  he  essential  if  they  are 
to  meet  this  situation.  Proper  co¬ 
ordination  in  buying  is  a  decorator 
service  in  itself,  and  a  far  less  ex- 
l^ensive  one  to  the  store  than  the 
drafting  of  its  decorating  bureau  for 
advice  on  every  sale  of  chintz.  For 
a  store  that  has  no  decorating  bu¬ 
reau,  properly  coordinated  buying  is 
a  highly  efficient  substitute.  If  the 
drapery  buyer  coordinates  his  pur¬ 
chases  with  those  of  the  rug  depart¬ 
ment — not  haphazardly,  but  careful- 
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ly,  season  by  season — if  drapery 
fabrics  and  upholstery  fabrics  are 
bought  with  a  plan  in  mind,  if  trim¬ 
ming  types  are  bought  with  a  clear 
picture  of  the  proportion  of  formal 
and  informal  fabrics  in  the  stock,  if 
the  increasingly  important  wallpaper 
stock  is  also  coordinated,  the 
foundations  are  well  laid. 

After  that,  coordinated  displays 
of  wall,  rug,  draperies  and  uphol¬ 
stery  are  a  simple  matter.  From 
what  has  already  been  seen  in  the 
highly  organized  promotions  of  the 
large  stores,  one  thing  is  clearly  of 
great  importance.  It  is  not  enough 
to  set  up  a  display  and  use  a  placard 
which  says,  in  effect,  that  this  is 
beautiful  or  smart.  The  fact  that  it 
is  carefully  coordinated  must  be 
brought  out.  Macy’s  goes  so  far  as 
to  tell  exactly  what  technical  formu¬ 
la  of  color  combination  has  been 
used.  So,  if  the  green  in  the  chintz 
matches  the  green  wallpaper,  say  so. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  realize  that  she  is  looking  at 
an  example  of  coordination.  Cus¬ 
tomers  will  read  every  word  on  a 
display  placard;  they  will  examine 
a  display  which  is  explained  much 
more  carefully  than  one  which  is 
not.  And,  finally,  if  all  this  effort 
is  to  be  worth  while,  the  story  of 
fashions  in  color  schemes  and  the 
fact  that  they  do  change  should  re¬ 
ceive  promotional  stress. 

Trade  Practice  Conference 

At  The  New'  York  Dinner  Con¬ 
ference  on  Furniture  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions,  held  late  last  month,  the  domi¬ 
nant  theme  sounded  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  self-regulation  on  unfair 
trade  practices  as  an  alternative  to 
possible  governmental  regulation  in 
the  near  future. 

Louis  Breuner,  President  of  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  Associa¬ 
tion,  reported  on  the  NRFA’s  sur¬ 
vey  of  abuses  in  retailing,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  practices  of  self- 
styled  wholesalers  selling  direct  to 
the  consumer,  buying  clubs  and  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  buying  for  their  employees. 
This  revealed,  he  said,  that  in  New 
York  alone  there  are  1800  concerns 
which  buy  merchandise  for  their 
employees  through  their  purchasing 
departments.  Sometimes  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  buys  from  a  whole¬ 
saler  but  more  often,  Mr.  Bruener 


said,  from  a  “fake”  wholesaler,  who 
charges  retail  prices.  He  revealed 
that  cases  are  now  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  on  which 
decisions  are  expected  before  long. 

In  San  Francisco,  one-third  of  the 
merchandise  which  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  sold  through  retailers 
goes  through  other  channels.  Mr. 
Breuner  pointed  out  that  for  every 
item  of  merchandise  sold  through 
unethical  channels  a  certain  amount 
of  advertising  is  lost  to  the  home- 
furnishings  industry,  since  the  re¬ 
tailer,  who  does  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  does  it  in  proportion  to  sales. 
If  a  large  proportion  of  sales  are 
lost  to  the  retailer  through  unfair 
trade  practices  a  proportionate 
amount  of  advertising  representa¬ 
tion  is  lost  to  the  homefurnishings 
industry  in  its  bid  for  consumer  at¬ 
tention,  he  said,  and  it  is  therefore 
to  the  interest  of  manufacturers  to 
join  in  the  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
these  practices. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  iron¬ 
ing  out  differences  between  retailers 
and  their  resources,  Mr.  Breuner 
said  that  the  manufacturer  has  just 
cause  for  complaint  against  such 
practices  as  keeping  salesmen  wait¬ 
ing  for  hours  and  not  confirming 
orders.  Retailers  are  equally  justi¬ 
fied,  he  felt,  in  condemning  careless 
packing  of  merchandise  consigned 
to  them,  so  that  it  is  damaged  in 
transit,  and  the  consequent  delay  in 
getting  it  on  the  selling  floor. 

Charles  Kirchen,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Furniture  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association,  suggested  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  research  council  with 
members  selected  from  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers,  whose  job 
would  be  to  gather  the  material 
needed  to  present  a  true  picture  of 
the  furniture  industry  to  the  public 
and  to  government  agencies.  This 
council,  he  said,  could  employ  a  well 
paid  and  well  qualified  investigator 
to  study  and  analyze  the  various 
phases  of  the  industry,  so  that  the 
council  would  have  coordinated 
facts  on  which  to  base  their  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Like  Mr.  Breuner,  Mr.  Kirchen 
took  up  the  question  of  differences 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers 
which  need  correction.  Failure  to 
carry’  out  agreements  as  to  shipping 
dates,  disregarding  of  promises  on 
“exclusives”,  the  maintenance  of 
open  showrooms  to  which  the  pub¬ 


lic  may  be  admitted  w’ithout  intro¬ 
duction  by  a  regular  retailer,  the 
discontinuance  of  patterns  without 
notice,  were  all  cited  as  justifiable 
causes  of  retaiil  complaint  when  they 
occur.  Manufacturers’  complaints 
which  should  be  met  by  coordinated 
action  in  the  industry  are  failure  to 
confirm  orders,  failure  to  notify  the 
manufacturer  when  an  “exclusive” 
is  not  kept  on  the  floor,  lack  of 
consideration  in  keeping  salesmen 
waiting,  etc.  Mr.  Kirchen  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  these  differences  could 
be  quickly  and  easily  resolved  by 
cooperation. 

Stressing  the  fact  that  when  the 
different  divisions  of  an  industry 
understand  each  other,  disputes 
diminish,  N.  S.  Sachs.  Chairman  of 
the  Trade  Relations  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Furniture  Asso¬ 
ciation,  reported  on  the  progress 
which  the  Committee  has  so  far 
made  in  investigation  of  abuses  and 
also  in  general  consumer  education. 
Good  results  have  already  been  ob¬ 
tained.  he  said,  in  enlisting  the  sup¬ 
port  of  several  hundred  large  em¬ 
ployers. 

«  «  * 

The  Pepper  ell  News  Sheet  for 
November  carries  the  details  of  a 
complete  promotion  plan  for  Do¬ 
mestics  departments  in  preparation 
for  the  White  Sales  season.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  plan  is  national  consum¬ 
er  advertising,  announcing  that  dur¬ 
ing  White  Sales  sheets  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  savings  of  as  much  as 
20%.  A  trade  booklet  entitled  “A 
New  Note  in  Sheet  Profits”  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  stores.  The  theme 
of  the  consumer  advertising  will  be 
“Sheet  Music  to  Sing  About”. 
Newspaper  mats,  mailers,  window 
suggestions  and  window  display 
cards,  radio  transcriptions  and  post¬ 
ers  have  all  been  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  same  theme. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Cannon  Shots”  for  December 
concentrates  on  sales  and  display 
suggestions  for  towel  and  sheet  gift 
sets.  Detailed  diagrams  are  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  arrangement  of  gift  sets 
on  selling  tables.  Pointers  on  dis¬ 
play  are  given,  and  tips  on  handling 
stocks,  phrases  for  easy  selling,  a 
chart  to  help  in  suggesting  sheet 
colors. 
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MERCHANDISING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


i 


The  Fall  of  1938  will  long  be 
remembered  by  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  corset  industry 
as  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  corset  promotion.  The  national 
interest  which  was  aroused  by  Lord 
&  Taylor  windows  was  wisely  back¬ 
ed  up  by  retailers  throughout  the 
country.  Wherever  promotions  were 
put  on,  reports  are  that  results  were 
highly  gratifying. 

It  seems  to  me  very  commendable 
that  some  retailers  recognized  the 
value  of  the  moulded  garments  of 
the  Lord  &  Taylor  display  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  a  good 
idea.  Certainly  it  brought  corsets 
up  to  new  heights  in  dignity  by  giv¬ 
ing  form  to  garments  which  hereto¬ 
fore  were  given  flat  displays  or  at 
best  hung  partially  flat  from  should¬ 
er  straps.  The  use  of  color  has 
brought  about  an  upswing  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  I  am  told,  a  little  consterna¬ 
tion  as  to  how  seriously  and  literal¬ 
ly  the  public  will  consider  them.  If 
demand  indicates  they  are  wanted, 
will  difficulty  be  added  to  keeping 
inventories  on  the  smooth  running 
l)asis  of  former  seasons  ?  Most  buy¬ 
ers  I  have  talked  with  tell  me  they 
fervently  hope  that  the  high  shade 
corset  to  match  outer  apparel  will 
be  confined  to  special  orders  dyed 
to  match.  All  agreed,  however,  that 
the  brilliantly  dyed  garment  is  a 
splendid  attention  getter  and  intri¬ 
gues  the  eye  of  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  customer. 

The  “Invisible  Windows”  at 
Macy’s  aroused  tremendous  interest. 
The  lighting  trick  used  to  have 
dresses  “fade  out”  and  the  corsets 
appear  drew  enormous  crowds  for 
days.  The  B.  Altman  window  show¬ 
ing  16th,  17th  and  18th  century  cor¬ 
sets  with  a  modern  light  weight 
foundation  in  black  was  an  excellent 
example  of  dramatic  window  dress¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

I  know  a  downstairs  buyer 
who  is  successfully  merchandising 
shoulder  braces  in  her  corset  de¬ 
partment.  The  brace  sells  for  $1.19 
and  is  light,  adjustable  and  design¬ 
ed  under  the  arms  so  there  will  be 
no  cutting  or  irritation.  The  gar¬ 


ment  comes  in  sizes  to  fit  all  types 
and  is  bought,  I  am  told,  by  young 
and  old. 

This  buyer  has  designed  a  new 
type  of  garment  for  sizes  up  to  36 
which  she  will  feature  shortly. 
When  it  has  been  tried  out  I  am 
promised  a  full  report  about  it. 
This  live  department  is  not  just  a 
bargain  depot  of  the  past.  Reports 
have  it  that  there  are  relative¬ 
ly  few  who  give  equal  style  and 
merchandise  interest  to  their  stocks 
that  upstairs  departments  do.  Few 
are  consistently  proving  that  the 
downstairs  customer  has  money  to 
spend  on  good  merchandise  and  is 
willing  to  spend  it  when  she  is 
properly  presented  with  the  right 
stocks. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  minimize  the 
ability  of  the  downstairs  buyer.  This 
should  not  be  so.  A  well  run  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  an  accomplishment 
to  be  proud  of.  Of  course  it  will  be 
when  the  standards  of  all  basements 
are  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the 
few  who  are  doing  excellent  jobs. 

When  the  day  comes  that  custom¬ 
ers  will  make  more  extensive  use  of 
fitting  rooms  then  more  of  the  better 
corsets  will  be  sold  in  basements. 
This  is  something  that  could  easily 


come  under  the  head  of  internal 
store  promotion.  All  fitting  rooms 
should  be  attractive,  comfortable 
and  roomy. 

Cooi^eration  lietween  departments 
has  done  much  for  upstairs  depart¬ 
ments  and  could  work  as  well  down¬ 
stairs.  Taking  a  new  number  to  the 
ready-to-wear  could  pay  dividends 
to  both  departments.  Perhaps  dress 
sales  could  be  made  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  l)ecause  customers 
are  not  corseted  in  the  up  to  date 
lines  of  the  dress  offered.  By  point¬ 
ing  out  advantages  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  you  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  cooperation. 

Downstairs  stores  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  for  window  displays,  so 
it  behooves  them  to  make  the  most 
of  the  department  display.  Anyone 
who  has  looked  at  a  department  so 
long  that  he  no  longer  “sees”  it 
should  stand  off  and  coldly  analyze 
it  to  see  if  there  are  not  possibilities 
that  may  have  been  overlooked 
which  add  attractiveness  to  it. 

♦  *  ♦ 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Gim- 
bel  Brothers,  New  York  is  opening 
a  new  section  for  their  Camp  Sup- 
lX)rt  Department.  Details  of  the 
procedure  will  be  reported  here 
next  month. 
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“T^RAXKLY,  it  would  be  amusing  — if  I  didn’t 
J?  know  my  lack  of  initiative  had  cost  my 
store  a  good  deal  of  money.  However,  in  the 
words  of  the  popular  song,  ‘now  it  can  be  told.’ 

“We’ve  always  had  a  live,  up-to-the-minute 
corset  department  and  I’ve  never  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  about  the  profits  turned  in  year 
after  year.  Of  course,  I  had  heard  about  ana¬ 
tomical  corsets,  but  was  never  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  them.  Then  one  day  recently,  my 


weight  harness’  supports  I  still  pictured  in  my 
mind’s  eye  as  anatomical  corsets ! 

“I  went  into  the  matter  thoroughly  with  a  Camp 
representative  and  discovered  that  the  promo¬ 
tional  and  profit  possibilities  of  this  line  are 
tremendous.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for  a  special  Camp  Department  in  our  store 
and  look  forward  to  doing  a  good  business  in 
a  type  of  garment  we  have  been  totally  neglect¬ 
ing  up  to  the  present  time.” 


curiosity  aroused  by  some  publicity  on  the 
Camp  Transparent  Woman,  I  investigated 
Camp  Supports. 

“Two  startling  facts  came  to  light:  (1)  there 
was  a  certain  type  of  important  customer  whom 
we  were  entirely  neglecting  in  our  corset  depart- 


*  »  * 

Have  you  investigated  recently  the  profit  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Camp  Supports?  Some  of  the  smartest 
store  owners,  merchandise  men  and  corset  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  country  have  admitted,  after  a  talk 
with  us,  that  they  had  really  been  neglecting 


ment;  (2)  the  Camp  line  of  scientific  supports  this  great  field  for  profitable 

being  sold  today  is  a  far  cry  from  the  ‘heavy-  promotion.  Are  you? 


This  exhibit  is  now  on 
a  nation-wide  tone  t'n 
the  interest  public 
health  education. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Offices  in:  New  York,  330  Fifth  Aee.;  Chicago,  Merchandise  Mart;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  England  •  World's  lai^est  manufacturers  of  surgical  supports 
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MERCHANDISING 

HOSIERY 


She  walks  in  .loveliness  who  wears  the 

STOCKINGS 

0/ PECK  ©PECK 


This  ad  treats  hosiery  with  the  respect  it  deserves, 
recognizing  that  stockings  can  have  individuality. 


By  PEARL  BERRY 

At  no  time  of  the  year  have  we 
greater  opportunity  for  bring¬ 
ing  glamour  into  ready-to-wear 
accessories  than  during  the  coming 
holiday  season.  And  certainly  no 
hosiery  department  can  be  drama¬ 
tized  if  it  has  only  price,  color,  gauge 
and  thread  to  offer.  During  the  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  New  York  of  “Willy 
of  Hollywood”,  (Willy  DeMond), 
well  known  designer  of  hosiery  for 
stage  and  screen  stars  and  who  op¬ 
erates  a  retail  shop  in  Hollywood, 
he  told  me  of  the  success  he  has  had 
with  novelties  which  would  sound 
fantastic  if  I  had  not  seen  the  actual 
stockings.  Granting  that  such  a  pro¬ 
motion  is  limited,  here  is  a  case  in 
point  that  proves  there  are  possibili¬ 
ties  of  profit  in  novelties. 

Christmas  time  is  luxury  time 
and  I  think  we  can  all  listen  to  a 
success  story  and  perhaps  benefit  by 
it. 

First,  says  Willy  DeMond,  what 
is  there  for  the  high-style  minded 
woman  who  can  pay  more  than 
$1.95  for  hosiery?  The  lace  insert 
in  the  front  of  a  stocking  or  a  clock 
placed  where  it  has  been  for  many 
years  past  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  not 
a  fashion  item  because  it  is  not  new 
and  it  will  not  fit  in  with  anything 
but  an  evening  or  afternoon  scheme. 
While  certain  embroideries,  pleats 
and  gussets  are  always  to  the  fore 
in  dressmaking,  enough  ingenuity 
and  imagination  is  incorporated  to 
make  them  fashion  news.  But  in 
hosiery  there  is  little  to  intrigue 
women  into  doing  more  than  shop¬ 
ping  for  the  right  color  in  a  ser¬ 
viceable  item  that  will  last  until 
Gabriel  blows  his  horn. 

Of  course,  Hollywood  may  accept 
stockings  which  would  not  find  a 
market  anywhere  else,  but  no  one 
could  decry  the  influence  of  what  is 
worn  by  the  stars.  Pictures  are  re¬ 
leased  to  every  jK»int  of  the  globe. 
And  then  there  is  radio.  Willy  tells 
me  that  when  he  broadcast  on  the 
Lux  Theater  of  the  Air,  he  spoke 


of  iridescent  hosiery  and  there  were 
more  than  3,000  inquiries  asking 
al)out  them. 

That  was  about  two  years  ago  and 
we  all  know  what  has  happened  on 
that  novelty.  Then  the  ombre  stock¬ 
ing.  If  anyone  who  reads  this  got 
stuck  with  ombre  stocks,  may  I  ask 
what  you  did  to  push  them  after  you 
got  them  in  ?  When  a  buyer  of 
other  commodities  gets  in  a  fashion 
item,  he  puts  it  over  with  every 
means  the  store  has,  but  what  did 
you  do?  Probably  you  had  a  small 
ad,  a  courtesy  in  a  window  or  you 
got  mention  on  a  fashion  show  pro¬ 
gram.  But  did  your  promotion  “tie 
in”?  Have  you  allow'ed  your  de¬ 
partment  to  be  an  “also  ran”? 

As  Willy  points  out.  shoes  have 
gone  to  extremes  with  lifts,  which 
have  now  gone  into  evening  bro¬ 
cades,  they  have  conquered  public 
opinion  on  cork  soles  for  resort 
wear,  the  open  toes  have  gone  into 
fall  and  winter  numbers  and  we 
now  have  platform  soles  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Today  women  are 
more  shoe  conscious  than  they  are 
conscious  of  any  of  the  other  acces¬ 
sories.  Gloves  are  going  into  fash¬ 
ion  pictures  with  their  multiple  fab¬ 


rics  and  intricate  fingering.  Hand¬ 
bags  are  combining  reticule,  cigar¬ 
ette  containers,  automobile  license 
identifications  and  “stop  runs”  in 
lipstick  form.  But  hosiery  plugs  on 
forever  for  volume.  Sixty-nine- 
centers  and  seventy-nine-centers  cry 
to  the  high  heavens  about  their 
merits.  And  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  department?  The 
day  you  feature  a  lower  price  than 
your  neighbor,  that  day  you  get,  as 
Willy  puts  it,  “penny  volume” 
while  you  may  have  been  promoting 
a  fashion  item  which  would  bring 
in  to  you  a  “dollar  profit”. 

Get  to  know  your  ready-to-wear 
buyer  and  ask  if  the  department 
could  run  on  “Fords”.  Then  look 
over  your  own  stocks  and  see  what 
else  you  have.  If  you  have  style 
numbers,  are  your  sizes  and  colors 
complete  enough  so  that  you  can 
safely  go  to  town  in  promoting 
them?  Have  you  an  exclusive  for 
holiday  trade  that  will  give  your  de¬ 
partment  an  outstanding  feature 
worthy  of  the  name?  Price  seems  to 
be  the  one  feature  of  most  of  the 
hosiery  departments  throughout  the 
country.  I  know  many  high  styled 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Merchandising  Fabrics 


Velvet  Guild  Sales  Training  Campaign 


By  DANA  PARRISH 

NATION-WIDE  confidence¬ 
building  campaign  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  crush  resistant  velvet 
was  inaugurated  in  New  York  City 
early  in  September  by  the  Velvet 
Guild,  Inc.  At  that  time  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Velvet  Guild  began 
approaching  metropolitian  retail  dry 
goods  merchants,  offering  to  stage 
a  training  event  in  each  store. 

Today  the  Guild  reports  there  is 
hardly  a  metroix)litian  ready-to- 
wear  or  yard  goods  retailer  who  has 
not  recently  had  from  one  to  five 
training  department  meetings  in  his 
store  for  this  purpose. 

For  years  manufacturers  and 
chemists  at  home  and  abroad  have 
worked  diligently  to  develop  a 
chemical  formula  wherewith  the 
rayon  pile  of  transparent  velvet 
could  be  successfully  treated  to 
withstand  the  abuse  of  a  work-a- 
day  world.  Year  by  year,  experi¬ 
mentation  along  that  line  showed 
encouraging  improvements;  but  the 
problem  of  pile  preservation  con¬ 
stantly  developed  some  obstacle. 
Either  the  velvet  would  rain-s|)ot, 
suffer  a  plush  cast,  or  develop  an 
obnoxious  odor  when  subjected  to 
moisture. 

Early  in  1938  the  firm  of  Tootal, 
Broadhurst  and  Lee,  in  England, 
reported  that  they  had  solved  the 
problern.  What  their  process  may 
yet  do  for  the  rayon  pile  industry 
remains  to  be  seen;  but  certainly 
the  effect  of  this  new  formula  upon 
transparent  velvet  alone  is  revolu¬ 
tionary.  No  longer  does  the  woman 
who  wears  transparent  velvet  have 
to  worry  about  its  crushing  when 
she  sits  down  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  pile  fabric  has  a  natural 
resiliency  which  springs  back  to  its 
original  erect  state  without  steam¬ 
ing.  Furthermore  the  crush-resist- 
ant  process  renders  the  velvet  dust 
repellent,  impervious  to  water  and 
leaves  it  unimpaired  by  commercial 
dry  cleaning. 

All  these  points  the  visiting  Guild 
representative  demonstrates  in  the 
Training  Department  meetings.  The 
method  for  booking  these  meetings 


Publicity  photos  like  this  engage  the 
interest  of  consumers,  if  only  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  practicality  can  be 
expected  of  the  fabric.  Suit,  Casa 
Bona,  Hat,  Lilly  Dache.  Jewelry  by 
courtesy  of  Jewelers’  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee. 

is  subject  to  individual  store  policy. 
In  most  instances  classes  are  held 
en  masse,  before  opening  hours. 
Other  stores  however  prefer  to  send 
selected  groups  to  the  Educational 
Department  in  relays  throughout 
the  working  day.  The  employees  in¬ 
vited  are  those  from  the  various 
Ready-to-Wear  sections,  from  Neg¬ 
ligee.  Millinery,  Neckwear  and  Pat¬ 
tern  Departments,  and  from  Fitting 
Rooms. 

At  these  meetings  the  Guild  rep¬ 
resentative  demonstrates  what  sort 
of  punishment  the  crush  resistant 
velvet  will  take.  Yard  lengths  of 
the  fabric  are  folded,  creased,  twist¬ 
ed  and  even  walked  up>on,  after 
which  such  liquids  as  coffee  with 
cream,  fruit  juices  and  alcholic 
liquors  are  spilled  upon  the  velvet. 
It  is  then  immersed  in  lukewarm 
water,  wrung  out  and  set  aside  un¬ 
der  a  fan  to  dry.  During  the  drying 


process  the  members  of  the  class  are 
given  a  few  facts  about  crush  resist¬ 
ant  velvet,  and  are  then  invited  to 
ask  questions  pertinent  to  velvet 
selling  problems. 

Here  are  samples  of  the  questions 
which  are  asked  and  answered; 

Is  crush  resistant  velvet  a  kind  of 
velvet,  or  is  it  transparent  vel¬ 
vet  subjected  to  a  kind  of  pro¬ 
cess? 

Is  the  material  treated  in  the 
skein  or  in  the  piece? 

Do  rain  spots  have  to  be  washed 
out  or  will  they  dry  by  them¬ 
selves  ? 

Is  crush  resistant  velvet  rayon  or 
silk? 

What  treatment  could  lie  given 
this  material  after  letting  out  a 
seam  ? 

How  are  pin  and  basting  marks 
eradicate<l  ? 

Is  there  an  up  and  down  to  the 
fabric  ? 

Can  a  crush  resistant  velvet  dress 
be  washed? 

Will  colored  crush  resistant  vel¬ 
vet  show  water  rings? 

Does  crush  resistant  velvet  still 
have  the  odor  it  had  in  1937? 

Do  some  of  these  fabrics  now 
have  that  plushy  look? 

What  alxiut  seam  slipping? 

What  redress  has  a  buyer  if  an 
invoice  is  marked  “crush-resist¬ 
ant”  and  the  garment  so  mark¬ 
ed  proves  to  mat  or  water  spot  ? 

By  the  time  the  quiz  period  is 
over,  the  washed  velvet  has  dried 
and  is  again  shown  to  the  group  of 
employees,  as  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  punishment  it  will  take. 
Simultaneously  a  piece  of  the  same 
weight  transparent  velvet  which  has 
not  received  the  crush-resistant  pro¬ 
cess  is  displayed  for  comparison. 

This  program  is  also  l)eing  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  stores  with  a  view 
to  educating  the  general  public  by 
means  of  store  auditorium  lectures 
linked  up  with  a  style  event.  At 
such  store  attractions  a  style  show¬ 
ing  of  crush  resistant  velvet  gar¬ 
ments  against  a  background  of  this 
material  in  colored  yardage  has 
splendid  publicity  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  {wssibilities. 
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Silk  Merchandise  News 

A  46  page  Piece  Goods  Section  of 
Silk  Merchandise  News  has 
just  been  released  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silk  Guild  to  buyers  and 
merchandisers  of  silk  piece  goods 
for  Autumn  and  Winter  1938-39, 
type  by  type,  textile  house  by  tex¬ 
tile  house,  with  fashion  comment 
summarized  from  late  Paris  cables 
and  interviews  with  representatives 
of  American  manufacturers  using 
silk  piece  goods. 

A  special  Palm  Beach  Supple¬ 
ment  entitled  “Silk  Flashes  from 
the  Palm  Beach  Lines,”  included  in 
the  mailing,  emphasizes  to  piece 
goods  buyers  the  wisdom,  because 
of  the  variety  of  themes  represented 
in  silk  fabrics  for  Palm  Beach  wear, 
of  seeing  as  many  lines  as  possible 
when  visiting  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  The  many  types  of  design  en¬ 
dorsed  for  resort  wear  are  describ¬ 
ed  in  this  brochure;  and  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  color  feeling  that 
prevails  throughout  the  collections. 

Many  of  the  silks  listed  in  the 
regular  Piece  Goods  Section  of  the 
Silk  Merchandise  News  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  accompanying  photographs, 
the  detail  of  which  is  so  accurately 
brought  out  that  a  study  of  the 
brochure  is  only  less  informative 
than  would  be  a  view  of  the  actual 
fabrics. 

A  full  page  spread  shows  five  at¬ 
tention-compelling  silk  fabric  ar- 
rangpments  used  by  manufacturers 
and  department  stores  promoting 
fashion  silks  in  window  and  interior 
displays.  They  may  well  inspire 
other  decorative  ideas  of  originality. 

Complete  chapters  are  devoted  to 
various  types  of  silk  fabrics,  group¬ 
ed  according  to  fashion  importance 
and  use.  A  paragraph  of  editorial 
comment  under  each  chapter  head 
suggests  the  most  recent  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  use  or  revival  of 
that  particular  type  of  silk  fabric 
and  comments  on  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  it,  lists  the  treatments  of 
it  that  are  most  in  demand  and  the 
colors  in  which  it  is  featured. 
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Continuing  its  method  of  selling  the  idea  of  a  garment,  not  a  length  of  fabric, 
Bamberger's  Fabric  Center  pays  special  attention  to  its  Junior  Charge  Account  cus¬ 
tomers,  promoting  the  idea  of  a  fall  wardrobe  for  less  than  $50,  or  $4  a  week.  An 
envelope  enclosure  similar  to  this  ad,  but  showing  a  different  wardrobe,  was  also  used. 
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wanted.  But  there  is  a  complaint 
that  many  of  those  shades  lack  that 
amount  of  brilliance  necessary  in  a 
style  item.  The  consumer  eye  has 
been  attuned  to  the  copper  shades 
for  some  time  and  a  sudden  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  true  grey  or  beige  lets  her 
down.  It  may  be  that  constantly 
keeping  the  high  dress  shades  near 
hosiery  displays  would  impress  on 
the  consumer  mind  the  fact  that  ho¬ 
siery  shades  must  complement  by 
being  softly  blended  in. 


The  many  coordinated  window 
displays  of  shoes  and  hosiery  which 
have  appeared  this  month  show  that 
there  has  been  a  definite  pick  up  in 
business  for  both  departments. 
Shoes  being  more  intricate  this  sea¬ 
son  than  ever  before,  such  displays 
are  anticipated  as  well  as  appre¬ 
ciated.  Each  of  these  displays  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of  has  only  dis¬ 
played  regular  stockings.  Shoe  dis¬ 
plays  usually  run  to  afternoon  and 
evening  types — it  could  be  that  a 
sport  shoe  window  with  socks  and 
lisles  would  be  advantageous. 


■x 
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Carpet  and  Rug  Sales  Analyzed 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


This  Stern  ad  finds  glamour  in 
a  new  hosiery  color. 

stores  that  tolerate  “Fords”  in  their 
hosiery  department  and  would  not 
allow  any  other  department  to  run 
on  in  such  a  prosaic  way  unless  it 
be  the  notion  department.  Pins  and 
needles  we  must  have,  leg  coverings 
we  must  have,  and  if  it  is  to  be  no 
more  than  that  then  the  customers 
want  the  most  efficient  and  glamor¬ 
ous  pin  or  stocking  at  the  least  ex¬ 
penditure  whether  it  be  in  your  store 
or  the  one  a  step  down  the  street. 

But  give  the  customer  a  pin  or  a 
stocking  she  cannot  get  down  the 
street  and  you  have  a  customer,  a 
lasting  one.  Getting  back  to  Willy 
of  Hollywood  styles,  there  are  few 
who  could  go  in  for  his  velvet  heels 
or  zipper  stockings,  to  mention  a 
couple  of  his  specialties,  but  he  did 
put  them  over  with  screen  stars  at 
$25  per  pair.  In  his  shop  he  sells 
plenty  of  ordinary  stockings  but  he 
tells  me  that  the  novelties  boost  re¬ 
gular  goods  because  of  the  prestige 
that  has  been  built  up. 

*  *  * 

The  tall  talking  point  in  volume 
hosiery  this  month  being  color,  one 
thing  we  must  all  keep  in  mind  is 
that  neutral  shades  do  not  mean  life¬ 
less  shades.  Reports  I  have  from 
around  the  country  say,  for  the 
most  part,  that  neutral  shades  are 


30%  of  the  total. 

A  siwcial  breakdown  of  the  sa'es 
figures  to  show  what  percentage  of 
total  rug  sales  was  done  in  liedroom. 
bathroom,  chenille,  and  hooked  rugs 
yieldetl  the  following  typical  figures : 

Bedroom  rugs....  5%  of  total  rug  sales 
Bathroom  rugs . . .  10% 

Chenille  rugs . 5%  to  10% 

Hooked  rugs .  3%  to  S% 

Usually,  approximately  as  much 
business  was  done  in  carpets  as  in 
rugs,  each  contributing  roughly  half 
the  total  soft  floor  coverings  vol¬ 
ume.  Carpets  in  some  stores  pro¬ 
vided  as  much  as  57%  of  the  total 
volume,  and  in  others  as  little  as 
25%. 

Carpet  sales  were  usually  in  full 
rolls,  the  typical  figure  for  cut  or¬ 
ders  being  only  30%.  Some  stores 
rejwrted  that  as  much  as  90%  of 
the  carpet  business  was  done  in  full 
rolls. 

Best  Selling  Price  Lines: 

The  best  selling  price  line  re¬ 
ported  for  carpets  was  $4.95,  which 
in  two-thirds  of  the  stores  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  the  carjiet  volume 
than  any  other  price  line.  As  Table 
2  shows,  the  $4.95  price,  together 
with  other  price  lines  between  $4.00 
and  $4.99,  typically  provided  40% 
of  the  total  carpet  volume.  Next 
in  importance  are  the  $3.95  and 
$2.95  prices.  The  contribution  of 
prices  lower  than  $2.00  or  higher 
than  $5.00  was  usually  slight. 

For  rugs,  half  the  reporting  stores 
had  $39.95  as  their  best  selling  price 
line.  Together  with  other  prices 


Table  2.  Perrentage  of  Total  Carpet 
Sales  in  Earh  Price  Line. 

Percentage  of  Total 
Carpet  Sales 
T  ypical  Highest 


Carpet  Prices 

Figure 

Reported 

$1.00  to  $1.99 

2% 

15% 

$2.00  to  $2.99 

15 

18 

$3.00  to  $3.99 

33 

70 

$4.00  to  $4.99 

40 

40 

$5.00  to  $5.99 

3 

20 

$6.00  and  over 

3 

30 

Scattered 

4 

— 

between  $39.00  and  $39.99,  this 
price  line  typically  contributed  30% 
of  the  total  rug  volume,  as  Table  3 
shows.  In  stores  which  carried  rugs 
at  both  $34.50  and  $39.95,  the 
$39.95  prices  line  tended  to  outsell 
the  $34.50  at  the  rate  of  2  to  1 — or 
better !  Where  only  one  of  these  two 
prices  was  carried,  it  was  usually 
the  $39.95  price  line. 


Table  3.  Percentage  of  Total  Rug 
Sales  in  Each  Price  Line. 


Percentage  of  T otal 
Rug  Sales 
Typical  Highest 


Rug  Prices 

Figure 

Reported 

$29.95  or  less 

12% 

30% 

$30.00  to  $39.99 

30 

40 

$40.00  to  $49.99 

15 

30 

$50.00  to  $59.99 

10 

20 

$60.00  to  $69.99 

6 

50 

$70.00  to  $97.99 

10 

15 

$98.00  and  over 

10 

30 

Scattered 

7 

— 

100% 

(1937) 
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The  Power  of  Speech  in  Business 

By  EDWIN  GORDON  LAWRENCE 


TUli  one  greatly  outstanding 
difference  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  is  that  man  has 
developed  the  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts  by  means  of  speech.  It  is 
not  ])ossihle  for  us  to  prove  that  if 
they  had  had  the  power  of  si)eech 
the  lower  animals  might  have  under¬ 
gone  some  such  development  as  man 
has  ex])erienced.  hut  we  do  know 
that  the  ability  of  man  to  express 
his  thoughts  to  other  men  has  been, 
not  only  the  foundation  stone,  hut 
the  active  principle  in  all  of  the 
great  story  of  man’s  ascent  from  the 
primal  slime  to  his  present  com¬ 
manding  ])osition. 

Consider  the  primitive  man  with 
slo])ing  forehead  l)ehind  which  lurks 
a  dim  light  of  intelligence,  mumbl¬ 
ing  with  awkward  lips  the  first  few 
simple  words  which  were  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  speech.  Compare  human  life 
of  that  order  with  the  vital,  senti¬ 
ent  man  standing  liefore  an  audi¬ 
ence.  carrying  all  who  hear  along 
with  him  by  the  mighty  power  of 
the  words  with  which  he  clothes  his 
thoughts.  Here  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  contrasts  which  the 
mind  can  conceive. 

Relation  of  Speech  to  Progress 

Could  man  have  developed  as  he 
has  if  he  had  l)een  denied  the  gift 
of  expression?  I  doubt  it.  There 
is  something  alxjut  expressing  a 
thought  in  words  which  immediately 
causes  other  thoughts  to  form  in 
the  mind.  Everyone  is  conscious  of 
vague  thoughts  which  seem  to  be 
hut  half-formed  in  our  minds.  We 
cann<n  express  a  vague  thought.  In 
order  to  impart  it  to  another  we 
first  must  crystalize  it.  The  vague 
thought  must  undergo  a  process  of 
development.  The  half-formed  idea 
must  l)ecome  wholly  formed  if  we 
are  to  express  it  in  words.  There¬ 
fore  we  find  as  we  acquire  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  expressing  our  thoughts  in 
words  we  actually  are  developing 
our  own  ability  to  think. 

In  business  there  are  many  good 
executives,  many  successful  busi¬ 
nessmen,  who  have  not  developed 


Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence  is 
a  well  known  teacher  of  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  and  author  of 
several  books  on  this  subject. 
The  latest  of  these  is  entitled 
“How  to  Talk  to  People  and 
Make  an  Impression.” 


the  art  of  lluently  expressing 
thought  in  words.  No  doubt  they 
look  upon  those  who  can  exjiress 
themselves  more  easily  as  folks  who 
have  been  endowed  more  liberally 
in  that  direction  and  accejrt  the  be¬ 
lief  that  in  their  own  case  they  just 
never  could  learn  to  talk  well.  That 
is  a  complete  misconception.  Such 
men  owe  it  to  themselves  to  practice 
the  art  of  expressing  thought  in 
words  because  of  the  intellectual 
develoiMiient  that  would  come  with 
such  a  i)rocess.  You  may  tell  me 
that  some  of  these  inarticulate  ones 
are  possessed  of  .superior  ability  hut 
they  just  can’t  talk.  That  may  seem 
true,  hut  I  wish  to  assure  you  that, 
regardless  of  the  intellectual  ability 
of  such  men.  it  would  be  still 
greater  with  the  faculty  of  expres- 
.sion  developed. 


It  is  true  that  the  world  does  not 
need  any  more  public  speakers.  We 
are  frequently  led  to  the  belief  that 
there  are  too  many  now,  hut  we 
could  do  with  a  few  lietter  speakers. 
However.  I  would  urge  all  men  to 
learn  the  art  of  putting  thought  into 
words  not  that  they  might  become 
great  imblic  sjieakers  but  because  in 
every  relationship  of  life  the  man 
who  can  express  himself  clearly  and 
convincingly  has  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  who  cannot. 

Who  Needs  It? 

Now  how  is  a  knowledge  of  public 
sj)eaking  an  asset  to  a  business  man  ? 
In  the  first  place,  a  person  engaged 
in  any  line  of  business  bas  some¬ 
thing  to  sell ;  therefore,  it  behooves 
that  person  to  present  his  wares  to 
the  prospective  buyer  in  as  com- 
P'lete,  convincing  and  persuasive  a 
manner  as  possible  in  order  to  bring 
alK)ut  a  sale.  In  some  instances,  the 
article  will  sell  itself,  but  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  skill  of  the 
salesman  is  necessary  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  transaction.  It  is  with  this 
last  mentioned  class  that  we  have 
to  deal. 

Secondly,  who  is  a  salesman?  All 
persons  who  have  anything  to  sell, 
be  it  goods,  mental  or  physical  ser¬ 
vices  (skilled  and  unskilled),  are,  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  sales¬ 
persons. 

Thirdly,  the  more  important  the 
business  transaction,  the  more  im- 
l)erative  it  is  that  it  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  liest  possible  manner. 

We  are  presuming  that  the  trans¬ 
action  is  being  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  spoken  word;  there¬ 
fore,  these  are  the  essentials  that  the 
.seller  should  possess:  (1)  a  pleas¬ 
ing,  inviting,  and  intelligent  person¬ 
ality;  (2)  a  clear,  well-modulated, 
and  expressive  voice;  (3)  clean-cut 
articulation ;  (4)  a  workable  and 
vital  vocabulary,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  words.  These,  I 
declare  to  l)e  the  essentials  that  all 
business  persons  should  possess  in 
addition  to  an  understanding  and 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Savings  in  Check  Delivery 


By  BRUCE  M.  WEINHOLD 

Secretary  and  Treaaiirer,  The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Company,  Youngatown,  O. 


IT  is  four  months  now  since  we 
departed  from  the  traditional 
method  of  sending  our  checks 
and  drafts  individually  through  the 
mails  to  the  New  York  market.  We 
are  now  sending  these  checks  and 
drafts  in  bulk  to  New  York  where 
they  are  delivered  by  special  mes¬ 
senger. 

In  the  four  months  jieriod  we 
have  l)een  able  to  determine  that 
this  method  of  delivering  checks  and 
drafts  to  our  resources  means  a 
worthwhile  saving  over  the  old  way 
of  doing  it.  The  change  to  the  new 
method  was  effected  without  requir¬ 
ing  the  investment  or  expenditure  of 
one  penny,  and  required  no  change 
whatever  in  our  existing  method  of 
doing  business  or  internal  setup  of 
our  organization. 

I  relate  our  experience  here  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  it  may  have  in¬ 
terest  for  other  retail  stores. 

Up  to  the  time  this  service  was 
subscribe<l  to  by  our  store,  we,  of 
course,  were  handling  each  check 
sent  to  New  York  City  individually. 
That  procedure  recjuired  at  least  five 
different  steps  for  each  check.  It.  of 
course,  entailed  for  each  check,  fold¬ 
ing,  enclosing  in  envelopes,  sealing, 
addressing  or  providing  for  address 
and  stamping.  This  has  all  been 
eliminated  and  is  now  ONE  opera¬ 
tion  for  ALL  checks  issued  on  any 
day  instead  of  five  operations  for 
each  such  check.  We  now  place  all 
our  checks  for  New  York  City  in 
one  envelope  and  send  them  in  hulk 
to  American  Dealers  .Service,  Inc., 
New  York.  They  comjtlete  the  de¬ 
livery  for  us,  and  the  delivery  is 
guaranteed  by  them  to  l)e  made 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
have  received  the  checks  from  us. 
The.se  checks  are  each  delivered  by 
hand  to  the  re.spective  payees.  A  re- 
ceijtt  is  obtained  for  each  and  every 
check  delivered.  Receipts  are  at  all 
times  available  for  our  in.sitection  at 
any  time  upon  our  retiuest.  The  en¬ 
tire  service  is  rendered  at  the  rate 
of  two  (2^)  cents  ]>er  check,  less 
the  cost  of  .sending  the  checks  in 
bulk  to  New  York,  which  is  borne 
entirely  by  the  service. 

In  the  months  we  have  used  this 


method,  it  has  proven  economical, 
efficient,  speedy,  prompt,  practic¬ 
able,  and  highly  dependable.  It 
seems  to  us  the  evident  economy  of 
the  plan  is  only  one  of  its  many 
recommendations. 

One  immediate  quick  cash  saving 
is  one  cent  for  each  check  .sent  by 
us  to  New  York.  In  addition — 

It  saves  the  co.st  of  envelo[)es. 

It  saves  the  cost  of  folding,  in- 
-serting,  sealing,  etc. 

It  entirely  eliminates  the  expense 
and  trouble  entailed  by  wrong  ad¬ 
dressing  which  necessitates  return 
and  remailing. 

It  serves  as  a  checkup  on  clerical 
accuracy  which  increases  efficiency 
and  so  again  increases  economy. 

It  ])ermits  control  over  checks  for 
an  additional  period  of  time.  Checks 
may  Ije  recalled  at  any  time  Itefore 
delivery  by  the  service  to  its  mes¬ 


sengers. 

It  also  provides  for  the  return  to 
us  of  any  checks  sent  by  us  to  any 
organization  which  may  go  out  of 
business  or  become  bankrupt. 

Our  arrangement  specifies  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  secrecy  will 
surround  all  the  facts  which  might 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  organization  is 
lK)und  not  to  use  or  disclose  to  any¬ 
one  any  information  on  our  affairs. 

The  use  of  this  service  by  any 
store  is  at  all  times  optional  with 
the  store,  and  we  may  withdraw 
from  the  use  of  the  .service  at  any 
time  in  tmr  own  discretion. 

In  the  event  of  any  loss  we  will 
l)e  reimbursed  to  the  full  extent  of 
any  such  loss.  Thus  it  is  true  that 
no  loss  of  anticipation  or  other  dis¬ 
count  need  ever  l)e  suffered  by  rea¬ 
son  of  our  use  of  this  service. 


Returns  Agreement  Amendment  Announced 


The  special  Sub-Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Vendor  Relations 
Chairman  Irwin  D.  Wolf  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the 
Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Group  in  regard  to  possible 
changes  in  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Policy 
on  Returns  has  recently  announced 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached 
with  the  manufacturers. 

This  amendment  to  the  official 
Policy  (formulated  in  May,  1937, 
at  the  request  of  tlie  .\])])arel  In¬ 
dustries’  Inter-Trade  Bureau)  has 
been  sent  out  to  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  It  will  l)e  found,  on  inspec¬ 
tion,  to  be  a  closer  definition,  rather 
than  an  extension,  of  the  original 
policy.  The  Sub-Committee  was 
careful  during  the  negotiations  to 
keep  in  mind  the  necessary  limita¬ 
tions  on  any  action  that  might  l)e 
taken  by  this  Association  and  as  a 
result  the  amendment  contains 
nothing  which  might  affect  prices  or 
the  freedom  of  action  of  member 
stores  in  making  their  purchases. 

The  Amendment  restates  in  prac¬ 
tical  terms  the  principles  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  Policy  on  Returns  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  cover  Returns  (lx)th 
within  and  after  hve  working  days), 


Consignments  and  Exchanges,  and 
Cancellations.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Consignment  clause 
does  not  attempt  to  ban  this  type  of 
selling  but  merely  states  that  any 
such  arrangement  must  l)e  stated  on 
the  order. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  original  Policy, 
this  Association  makes  no  attempt 
whatsoever  to  bind  its  members  in 
such  matters  but  merely  recom¬ 
mends  the  new  Amendment  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  sound  business  relations 
with  the  manufacturers. 

The  text  follows: 

Sertion  I — Returns 

The  return  of  merchandise  from  retail¬ 
er  to  vendor  should  be  made  only  where 
it  is  alleged  that  the  merchandise  is  de¬ 
fective  in  workmanship  or  material,  has 
not  lieen  delivered  as  agreed  upon  or  for 
non-conformity  with  any  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  order.  Such  returns  should 
f»e  made  within  five  working  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  merchandise  unless  for 
good  reason  such  return  within  said  five 
working  days  is  neither  practical  nor  rea¬ 
sonable  ;  failure  to  return  within  said  five 
working  days  shall  place  the  burden  of 
proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  such  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  vendee. 

Such  returns  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  separate  written  notice  or  by  one  at- 
(Coutitiued  on  page  61) 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

By  LEONARD  F.  MON6EON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


J.  F.  McCleery 
Traffic  Manager,  Joseph  Horne 
Company,  eelebrates  50  years 
of  loyal  and  able  service. 

For  Joe  McCleery,  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager  of  Joseph  Horne  Company, 
October  27  marked  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  fifty  years  of  service  in  the 
store,  for  thirty-eight  of  which  he 
has  l)een  “the  boss”  in  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Department. 

Among  the  many  congratulatory 
telegrams  and  letters  read  at  the 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  Mr. 
McCleery  by  the  executives  of  the 
store,  the  one  written  by  Lew  Hahn, 
which  follows,  so  completely  ex¬ 
presses  the  sentiments  of  the  Traffic 
(jroup  that  there  is  little  to  add. 

October  25,  1938. 
“Mr.  A.  E.  Oxtenreiter, 

“Joseph  Horne  Co., 

“Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“Dear  Oxie: 

“It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
Mr.  J.  F.  McCleery  on  October  27th 
will  have  completed  fifty  years  of 
loyal  and  able  service  with  the 
Joseph  Horne  Company  and  that 
his  associates  are  planning  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  on  that  occasion. 

“Mr.  McCleery  is  well  known  to 
us  in  the  National  .Association  for 
he  has  actively  participated  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Traffic  Group  ever 
since  its  formation  twenty  years 


ago.  His  sincere  interest  in  traffic 
matters  and  in  the  Association  has 
l»een  recognized  from  the  l)eginning 
and  he  has  held  various  offices  from 
time  to  time  and  is  at  present  a  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Group. 

“Down  here  we  have  a  feeling  no 
committee  of  traffic  men  ever  is 
complete  without  Mr.  McCleery. 
He  is  a  recognized  leader  in  all  re¬ 
tail  traffic  circles,  a  man  whom  we 
have  found  always  ready  to  co- 
ojjerate  and  to  contribute  of  his  rich 
experience  to  every  i>iece  of  sound 
and  constructive  work. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  to  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  dejiartment 
store  organization  and  operation  one 
merely  has  to  say  that  he  has  been 
in  traffic  work  in  one  store  for  all 
these  years  in  order  immediately  to 
characterize  the  man  as  an  artist  in 
his  line  and  as  a  very  considerable 
diplomat. 

“The  pressure  on  the  Receiving 
Department  of  his  store  is  always 
great.  Buyers  and  merchandise 
managers  must  be  kept  happy — and 
they  can’t  l)e  happy  if  an  order  con¬ 
sisting  of  J/12  of  a  dozen  tooth¬ 
picks  is  in  the  Receiving  Room  five 
minutes  after  it  has  been  delivered. 
.Any  Traffic  Alanager  who  is  on 
speaking  terms  with  a  majority  of 
the  store  buyers  twelve  months  after 
he  undertakes  the  job  proves  that 
he  has  rare  qualities.  Mr.  McCleery 
is  a  miracle. 

“But  it  isn’t  from  the  buyers  and 
merchandisers  alone  that  the  Traffic 
Manager  may  expect  brickbats  in¬ 
stead  of  orchids,  l)ecause  the  Con¬ 
troller  has  a  very  definite  interest 
in  what  the  Traffic  man  is  doing  or 
is  not  doing  and,  in  addition  to 
everything  else  that  a  good  Traffic 
Manager  is  called  upon  to  do,  he 
must  keep  his  expenses  down. 

“Fifty  years  to  the  average  man 
is  a  complete  life  time  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  whenever  a  man  has,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  McCleery,  com¬ 
pleted  fifty  years  of  efficient  service 


in  one  store  and  is  still  able  and 
eager  for  the  problems  of  tomorrow 
and  next  year,  that’s  news  which 
should  penetrate  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  his  own  establishment. 

“Although  I  cannot  lie  with  you, 
I  want  to  be  one  of  those  to  jjay 
eager  and  sincere  tribute  to  Mr. 
McCleery  and  to  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  active  business  life. 

“With  best  wishes. 

“Sincerely  yours, 
“Lew  Hahn” 

Today,  Joseph  McCleery,  despite 
his  years  and  his  long  service,  re¬ 
mains  a  remarkable  physical  speci¬ 
men  with  a  sprightly  step,  strong, 
wiry  Ixxly  and  a  keen  active  brain. 
We  congratulate  him  and  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  active  service 
in  the  work  he  loves.  We  know  he 
will  continue  to  give  his  loyal  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Traffic  Group.  He  has 
i«en  a  director  several  times,  a 
member  of  important  committees 
and  we  look  forward  to  his  con¬ 
tinued  active  supix)rt. 

Clothing  Shipments 

The  railroads,  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  Consolidated  Classifica¬ 
tion  Committee,  proposed  to  apply 
burdensome  and  expensive  packing 
requirements  to  clothing  shipments 
to  reduce  pilferage.  We  informed 
the  Committee  that  the  application 
of  these  packing  requirements  would 
disrupt  our  present  shipping  ar¬ 
rangements.  because  affected  manu¬ 
facturers,  rather  than  abide  by  these 
regulations,  would  ship  by  other 
means  of  transportation,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  business  to  the  railroads 
and  inconvenience  to  the  retailer. 
We  assured  them  our  members 
would  coof)erate  in  reducing  pilfer¬ 
ages  by  jKjinting  out  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  needed  improvements  in  pack¬ 
ing. 

We  have  just  received  the  happy 
news  from  the  Committee  that  the 
proposal  was  being  dropped. 
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Logotypes 

As  ail  outgrowth  of  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  and  equipment 
manufacturers  in  Cincinnati  last 
June,  the  marking  machine  manu¬ 
facturers  are  prepared  to  furnish 
logotypes  for  size  and  color  at  a 
nominal  price. 

Convention 

Two  or  three  group  sessions  and 
one  joint  session  with  other  manage¬ 
ment  groups — that  is  what  we  are 
planning  for  the  January  event. 

Let  us  know  w'hat  you  consider 
the  most  important  problem  to  be 
discussed. 

The  Reds  and  the  Blues 

Not  a  sham  battle,  nor  a  football 
game,  hut  a  simple  practical  method 
of  pre-retailing  used  by  a  large  store 
to  identify  merchandise  that  can 
immediately  he  marked  without  any 
further  buyer  o.k.  When  pre-retail¬ 
ing  is  in  red  pencil  it  can  he  marked 
immediately ;  when  in  blue  pencil 
must  be  o.k.’d  by  buyer. 

Carry  Bags 

For  many  years  merchandise 
carry-bags  made  by  the  Cohoes  En¬ 
velope  Company,  and  similar  bags, 
have  been  given  tlie  paper  bag  rating 
of  third  class.  Of  recent  date  the  in¬ 
spection  bureaus  of  the  railroads 
have  contended  that  this  article 
should  be  classified  as  “paper  en¬ 
velopes”  and  be  properly  assessed 
at  second  class  rates.  Many  ship¬ 
ments  en  route  were  thus  changed 
resulting  in  higher  transportation 
charges.  The  inspection  bureaus 
base  their  opinion  on  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  decision  of 
some  years  ago  which  differentiated 
between  envelopes  and  bags. 

A  representative  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  this  office  appeared  before 
the  Consolidated  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee  on  October  12th  and  pre¬ 
sented  facts  to  this  Committee  to 
support  our  contention  that  this 
article  should  be  accorded  a  third 
class  rating.  We  shall  let  you  know’ 
the  outcome. 

Faulty  Packing 

Some  members  are  doing  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  calling  the  vendors’ 
attention  to  damages  which  in  their 
opinion  are  a  result  of  inadequate  or 
faulty  packing,  so  as  to  prevent 
damage  to  future  shipments.  This 


Controversial  Claims 

Why  not  make  full  use  of 
our  facilities  for  reviewing 
loss  and  damage  claims  that 
have  heen  declined  hy  car¬ 
riers?  Whenever  you  feel  that 
denial  of  liahility  hy  the  car¬ 
rier  is  unjustified  or  at  least 
questionable,  all  you  need  «lo 
is  send  us  the  claim  file  with 
a  full  slalement  of  the  facts. 
This  service  is  open  to  all 
members  at  no  cost.  If,  after 
an  impartial  review  we  reach 
the  same  conclusion  as  you 
do,  we  shall  endeavor  to  ef¬ 
fect  settlement.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  believe  the  car¬ 
rier  justified  in  refusing 
settlement,  we  shall  return 
the  claim  to  you  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  explanation.  With 
the  time  and  facilities  to 
make  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  facts  and  the  govern¬ 
ing  law,  we  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  collecting  claims 
that  have  been  declined  by 
the  carriers.  Use  this  service. 


w’ork  is  proving  beneficial  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  manufacturer  and  the  carrier. 

Much  has  appeared  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  previous  issues  of  The 
Bulletin  as  to  procedure,  results, 
etc.  Space  does  not  permit  a  review 
of  recent  results.  Suffice  it  to  say 
they  are  numerous  and. substantial. 
A  full  review  is  scheduled  for  the 
January  issue. 

If  you  have  not  joined  in  this 
work — start  now.  Write  your  man¬ 
ufacturers  about  faulty  packing, 
send  this  office  a  copy  of  your  letter. 
On  concealed  damages  you  can 
bring  this  information  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  same 
letter  in  w’hich  you  request  him  to 
make  out  the  necessary  concealed 
damage  form. 

Marking  Costs 

A  store  asked  this  question : 

“Do  you  have  available  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  goal  figures  on  the  cost 
per  thousand  of  pieces  for  marking 
ready-to-wear,  and  for  the  marking 
of  general  merchandise? 

“We  would  also  like  to  find,  if 
possible,  a  typical  goal  operation  for 
such  items  as  hosiery,  cards,  shirts. 


etc., — these  items  represent  typical 
machine  marked  goods.” 

Five  stores  replied. 

Store  No.  1 : 

We  work  40  hours  per  week — 6 
hours  and  40  minutes  per  day. 


Cost  Per  1000  Pieces 
Ready-to-wear 
1938 


January 

4.79 

April 

4.62 

February 

5.01 

May 

4.84 

March 

4.91 

June 

5.10 

Cost  Per  1000  Pieces 
General  Marking  Room 
1938 


January 

1.71 

April 

1.66 

February 

1.55 

May 

1.85 

March 

1.48 

June 

— 

On  the  Basis  of  6  Hours  40 
Minutes  Work  Day 

Greeting  cards — 4000  to  4500 — 
Clip  machine. 

Shirts — double  stub  stock  record 
tickets,  approximately  1800. 

Hosiery — Downstairs  store,  ap¬ 
proximately  5000  pairs. 

Small  Quantities,  Street  Floor — 
size,  color,  lengths,  style,  season, 
class  and  price — 2  prs.  to  box — 500” 
pairs  per  day. 

Store  No.  2 : 

Our  goal  figure  on  the  cost  of 
marking  ready-to-wear  is  2.5  mills 
per  unit,  our  goal  figure  for  mark- 
ing  general  merchandise  in  the 
basement  is  1.1  mills  jier  unit  and 
in  the  upstairs  store,  1.2  mills  per 
unit. 

We  have  not  built  up  figures  for 
individual  items  because  it  is  too 
difficult  to  classify  all  the  variations 
which  would  occur  in  setting  up  a 
standard. 

Store  No.  3 : 

No  cost  figures  on  ready-to-wear. 
On  hosiery,  it  costs  about  2t  iier 
dozen  and  other  merchandise  about 
per  dozen. 

Store  No.  4 : 

Below  are  the  goal  figures  ex¬ 
pressed  in  time  per  thousand  for 
marking  sundry  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  To  state  goal  figures  in  cost 
per  thousand,  would  be  misleading 
due  to  the  variance  in  wage  and 
hour  scales.  However,  the  figures- 
given  can  be  translated  into  cost 
per  thousand  by  merely  applying  the 
wage  scale  per  hour.  The  figures 
cited  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
tickets  themselves. 
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Ready-to-wear: — 16.67  hours  per 

1000. 

This  goal  figure  comprises  the 
time  to  make  tickets  on  the  Denni¬ 
son  Dial  Machine  and  is  adjusted 
to  compensate  for  1  pc.,  2  pc.,  and 
3  pc.,  tickets  based  on  a  study  of 
the  seasonal  averages  of  the  rates 
of  combination  garments  to  one 
piece  garments  received.  The  fig¬ 
ure  includes  an  allowance  for  rest, 
fatigue.  shop[)ing,  machine  break¬ 
down  as  well  as  care  and  oiling  of 
the  marking  machine.  The  figure 
also  compensates  for  writing  color, 
description  of  fur  on  reverse  side 
of  ticket  and  the  removal  of  all  ven¬ 
dor’s  description  and  size  tickets. 

General  Merchandise: 

Pin  3.9  hrs.  |^r  1000 
Gum  label — 2.6  hrs.  ])er  1000 

Hosiery : 

3.4  hours  i)er  1000 — Fine  hosiery 
generally  wrapped,  very  meticu- 
ously,  not  bulk. 

General  .Automatic  machine: 

3.1  hours  per  1000 

The  alx)ve  standard  includes  al¬ 
lowances  for  type  setting  (automatic 
attaching)  ticket  marking,  fatigue, 
rest,  shopping,  machine  breakdown 
as  well  as  care  and  oiling  of  mark¬ 
ing  machines. 

Store  No.  5: 

Since  the  time  recjuired  to  mark 
items  dejjends  primarily  upon  the 
nature  of  the  merchandise  or  the 
type  of  marking  employed,  any  gen¬ 
eral  estimate  would  he  impossible. 
For  example,  in  our  ready-to-wear 
departments  alone,  string  ticket 
marking  may  vary  from  as  low  a 
figure  as  59  pieces  per  hour  to  a 
figure  of  122  pieces  per  hour.  .And 
in  the  case  of  wash  dresses,  which 
are  marked  by  machine,  we  have  set 
a  goal  for  ourselves  of  502  pieces 
per  hour  for  100%  efficiency.  This 
variation  is  further  intensified  when 
we  note  that  we  have  set  up  hourly 
production  figures  of  793  pieces  for 
hosiery,  343  pieces  for  men’s  shirts, 
565  pieces  for  towels  and  wash¬ 
cloths,  and  415  pieces  for  sheets  and 
pillow  cases. 

Competitive  Mark-Downs 

A  store  inquired  how  several 
other  stores  handled  competitive 
mark-ups  and  mark-downs  of  toilet 
goods.  TJie  answers  follow. 


Store  No.  1 : 

“We  make  no  differentiation  in 
our  practice  of  handling  competi¬ 
tive  price  changes  in  toilet  goods  or 
any  other  commodity,  all  markings 
and  re-markings  are  done  by  the 
Marking  De])artment. 

“.At  times,  large  lots  for  a  sale  are 
allowed  to  go  unmarked  until  after 
the  sale  when  those  that  are  unsold 
will  be  marked. 

“In  case  of  a  quick  price  change, 
for  any  reason  during  business 
hours,  of  merchandise  actually  on 
sale,  we  might  take  care  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  by  removing  the  original 
markings  without  re-marking  until 
after  the  sale.” 

Store  No.  2 : 

“The  Receiving  Department  does 
all  the  price  changes.  The  handling 
of  competitive  price  changes  is  quite 
a  burden  as  you  can  imagine.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  mark  anything  be¬ 
low  the  10(f  line,  and  a  few  fast  sell¬ 
ing  items  such  as  Kotex,  our  own 
branded  soap,  etc.  Other  than  this, 
we  mark  all  our  sales  merchandise.” 

Store  No.  3 : 

“To  liegin  with,  this  merchandise 
is  stocked  in  reserve  at  a  liasic  price 
which  remains  constant  irrespective 
of  price  fluctuations  on  the  selling 
floor.  Only  when  it  is  requisitioned 
to  the  floor,  is  it  marked  down  by 
receiving  department  markers  to  the 
current  competitive  price. 


“In  the  event  of  competition  or 
competitive  cancellations,  that  stock 
on  the  selling  floor  is  marked  down 
or  up  by  receiving  department  mark¬ 
ers,  who  are  dispatched  to  the  floor 
for  that  purpose. 

“Merchandise  on  special  sale,  if 
marked  down  for  that  sale  is  only 
marked  down  as  requisitioned  to  the 
floor,  the  reserve  stock  remaining 
at  the  established  Ixisic  price.” 

Store  No.  4 : 

“The  receiving  department  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  marking  and  re¬ 
marking  of  each  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  A  mimeographed  form  is 
given  to  us  each  morning  showing 
the  merchandise  to  l)e  remarked, 
also  the  old  price  and  the  new  one. 
We  fill  in  the  numlier  of  pieces  re¬ 
marked,  and  it  is  then  counted  by 
the  department  and  listed  in  the 
markdown  lxx)k.  On  competitive 
markdowns,  which  must  l)e  made 
during  the  day,  the  receiving  de¬ 
partment  assumes  the  marking  and 
sends  markers  to  the  floor  for  the 
forward  stock  and  then  enters  the 
.stockroom  to  do  the  merchandise 
that  is  there. 

“On  sale  merchandise,  the  buyer 
lists  on  the  invoice  the  amount  of 
pieces  to  he  marked  and  the  balance 
is  bulk  marked  and  put  into  stock. 
We  guarantee  two  hours  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  that  has  been 
bulk  marked.” 


Have  you  Streamlined  your  Organization? 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


of  these  arrangements  misinterpret 
the  real  relationship  of  this  imixjr- 
tant  function  to  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  “Retail  Store  Organization 
and  Management.” 

Robinson-Brisco  point  out  that, 
“The  general  responsibility  involved 
in  employment,  training  and  welfare 
is  fundamentally  of  a  store-wide  re¬ 
lationship.  Few  store  jobs  reach  so 
minutely  into  every  phase  of  the 
business  as  does  j^ersonnel  work. 
No  one  particular  division  is  more 
concerned  with  personnel  work  than 
are  the  others.  To  give  any  one  divi¬ 
sion  direct  control  over  its  adminis¬ 
tration  or  to  set  it  up  as  an  operating 
division  is  a  misinterpretation  of  its 
real  purpose  and  importance.  The 


individual  in  charge  of  the  personnel 
activity  should  be  a  specialist  in 
dealing  with  store  employee  prob¬ 
lems.  As  such  he  should  occupy  a 
staff  position,  reporting  directly  to 
the  general  manager  or  the  manage¬ 
ment  board.  Under  this  arrangement 
his  work  will  not  be  shaded  by  a 
special  interest  in  any  specific  phase 
of  the  business.  The  need  for  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  exists  in  every 
section  of  the  organization  (horizon¬ 
tally  and  vertically),  and  under  this 
plan  the  need  may  be  filled  without 
biased  favoritism  or  the  necessity 
for  breaking  through  cumbersome 
organization  lines.  The  setting  up 
of  the  personnel  activity  as  a  staff 
responsibility  of  the  administration 
function  allows  this  work  to  flow 
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freely  from  the  top  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  down  through  every  operation 
of  the  business.” 

The  Controller’s  Place 

Although  Robinson-Brisco  may 
have  run  second  to  Elhart  in  the 
contention  that  personnel  must  be 
set  up  differently  in  the  future 
store  organization,  they  lead  the 
field  in  their  contention  that  the 
treasurer  and  controller  should  also 
l)e  a  staff,  not  a  line  executive.  They 
point  out  that  “there  are  two  plausi- 
I)le  reasons  why  the  control  activity 
has  come  to  l)e  accepted  as  of  major 
functional  importance  in  the  ojiera- 
tion  of  large  stores.  One  is  that, 
owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  clerical 
w’ork  involved  in  their  accounting 
work,  the  staff  of  employees  under 
the  supervision  of  the  controller 
compares  favorably  in  size  with  the 
staffs  of  any  of  the  other  major  exe¬ 
cutives.  The  second  reason  is  that 
during  recent  years  control  has  been 
increasingly  emphasized  as  a  phase 
of  store  operation.  Methods  of  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  and  budgetary  con¬ 
trol  appeared  indispensable,  and  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly.  The  average  store 
management,  therefore,  felt  a  defi¬ 
nite  need  for  an  expert  control 
executive,  qualified  to  install  and 
supervise  the  new  methods  and  to 
improve  those  already  in  operation 
in  the  store.  During  this  phase  of 
rapid  develoj)ment  controllers  justly 
occujiied  important  positions  in  the 
store.  They  were  virtually  manage¬ 
ment  engineers,  employed  to  do  an 
important  technical  job. 

“With  the  accomidishment  of  the 
job  of  installing  systems  and  con¬ 
trol  devices,  however,  the  control¬ 
ler’s  job  evolved  into  the  three-fold 
responsibility  of  merchandise  con¬ 
trol,  exj)ense  control,  and  office 
management.  These  jobs,  although 
requiring  technical  directive  ability, 
are  really  facilitating  activities  exist¬ 
ing  to  aid  in  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  store.  Two  of  these, 
merchandise  control  and  expense 
control,  or  the  carrying  out  of  the 
general  budgets,  are,  respectively, 
duties  of  the  director  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  the  director  of  store  op¬ 
eration.  The  third,  that  of  office 
management,  is  not  a  functional  re- 
six)nsibility  but  rather  a  staff  job 
existing  to  aid  administration.  .\ny 
organization  plan  that  sets  up  con¬ 
trol  as  a  functional  division  of  ap- 


liarent  equal  importance  to  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  buying  and  selling  miscon¬ 
strues  the  real  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
trol  activity.  Finance,  accounting, 
and  general  control  perform  real 
staff  services  affecting  equally  all 
phases  of  the  business.  To  be  most 
useful  to  the  store  management  and 
to  depict  their  true  relationships  to 
the  organization,  these  services 
should  be  set  up  in  a  special  staff 
l)ureau  or  department  reporting  di¬ 
rectly  to  general  management.” 

The  authors  advance  with  this 
suggested  placement  of  control  ac¬ 
tivity  that  although  this  plan  seems 
on  the  surface  to  be  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  conventional  large 
store  organization,  in  actuality  it 
represents  a  real  Cfaidition  that 
exists  in  the  organizations  of  many 
stores.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
common  practice  among  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  appoint  the  con¬ 
troller  to  the  rank  of  a  major  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  organization,  his  actual 
duties  are  largely  of  an  advisory  na¬ 
ture  and  his  real  capacity  is  that  of 
an  expert  assistant  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  function. 

Placement  of  Buying  and  Selling 
Functions 

Finally,  the  suggestions  of  Robin¬ 
son-Brisco  for  reorganization  of  the 
store  buying  and  selling  functions 
coincide  surprisingly  with  those  of 
Mr.  Lazarus.  Using  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  terminology’,  they  argue  that 
“the  operation  of  a  major  division 
of  sales  promotion,  composed  of  all 
of  the  direct  selling  activities  and 
headed  by  an  executive  specialized 
in  sales  management  and  promotion, 
is  l)elieved  to  be  a  fundamental  part 
of  any  good  organization  plan  for  a 
larger  store.  Under  this  plan  sales 
promotion  may  be  divided  into  its 
two  natural  divisions  of  ‘personal’ 
selling  and  ‘non-personal’  selling. 
The  personal  selling  division,  head¬ 
ed  by  a  sales  manager,  would  be 
res])onsible  for  all  personal  sales 
supervision,  all  salespeople,  the  per¬ 
sonal  shopping  bureau,  all  mail  and 
telephone  selling,  and  any  special 
customer  services  directly  connected 
with  sales.  The  non-personal  selling 
division,  headed  by  a  publicity  man¬ 
ager,  would  be  responsible  for  any 
general  publicity  activities;  all  ad¬ 
vertising,  through  whatever  medi¬ 
um  ;  and  for  all  display  in  windows 


or  counters  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  store.” 

Under  this  plan,  which  calls  for 
sales  managers  who  are  the  equiva¬ 
lent"  of  Mr.  Lazarus’  department 
managers,  many  of  our  present-day- 
buyers  would  become  true  special¬ 
ists  in  the  buying  function.  They 
would  lie  given  buying  responsibili¬ 
ty  over  wider  varieties  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  would  have  this  activity 
directed  through  the  requisitions  of 
the  new  Sales  or  Department  Man¬ 
agers. 

An  obvious  criticism  that  may  l)e 
made  of  any  plan  suggesting  such 
centralization  of  all  selling  activity 
is  that  intelligent  merchandising 
will  l)e  made  more  difficult  through 
the  separation  of  market  buying 
from  selling.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  authors  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  or  the  seriousness  of  this 
criticism.  However,  they  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  arguing  that  the  store  of 
the  future  will  require  two  quite 
different  types  of  executive  ability, 
now  included  in  the  one  job  of 
buyer.  They  summarize  advantages 
of  their  suggested  plan  by  way  of 
meeting  this  criticism.  The  sum¬ 
mary  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  organization  structure  is 
set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  major 
functions  performed  in  the  store 
and  provides  for  their  proper  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  operation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

2.  It  centralizes  the  activities  es¬ 
sential  to  the  achievement  of  each 
function  and  establishes  their  proper 
interrelationships. 

3.  It  solidifies  and  centralizes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  various  selling 
forces,  thereby  creating  a  stronger, 
l)etter  coordinated  selling  organiza¬ 
tion. 

4.  It  gives  authority  for  selling 
where  there  is  responsibility  for 
selling. 

And  so.  the  new  Robinson-Brisco 
book,  “Retail  Store  Organization 
and  Management,”  malces  a  real 
contribution  to  the  growing  concern 
for  the  seaworthiness  of  the  Good 
Ship  Retail.  Much  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  given  in  coming 
months  to  their  theories  of  store  or¬ 
ganization,  just  as  much  attention  is 
being  given  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Lazarus  and  Mr.  Elhart.  The  store 
of  the  future  could  be  built  on  no 
more  solid  ground  than  the  creative, 
stimulating  ideas  of  these  men. 
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•  Latest  order  from  E.  W.  Edwards 
&  Son,  who  operate  department 
stores  in  Syracuse,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  for  24  addhionoK^ 
latest  type  Clerk-Wrap  / 
National  Cash  Registers.  / 


7 


Keep  Abreast  of  the  Times  and 
ind  a  Better  Way  of  Doing 
hings”  has  been  the  policy  of 
W.  Edwards  8C  Son  since  1832. 
aturally,  the  first  Clerk-Wrap 
ationals  appealed  to  them — and 
\  1912  they  installed  some.  With 
ie  growth  of  their  stores  and  the 
nprovement  in  National  machines, 
ley  have  steadily  expanded  their 
[ational  equipment — and  today 
se  369  up-to-date  Nationals. 
Throughout  the  world,  success- 
d  department  stores  add  new 
ationals  year  after  year  because 
leir  earlier  Nationals  have  proved 
ley  can  lower  costs  and  increase 
ficiency.  Have  our  representative 
low  you  how  and  why. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Cds/i  Regiiten  •  Accounting  M,ichine  Deski 
ly  pawn  ting- Bookkeeping  M,ichines 
Posting  Mischines  •  Analysis  Machines 


NCR 


Check -Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines 
Posta  ge  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


} 
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Suggestions  for  Uniform  Installment  Sales  Law 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


place  and  does  not  continue  his  pay¬ 
ments,  it  may  put  the  seller  and  the 
finance  company  to  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  to  find  him  and  repossess  the 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  moving 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other  is  so  much  the  habit  of  the 
American  people  today  that  it  must 
be  recognized  as  one  of  our  inalien¬ 
able  rights.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
course,  the  seller  or  the  finance  com¬ 
pany  is  not  injured  in  the  least  by 
such  a  removal  if  the  payments  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  removal  in  itself  should 
not  be  a  cause  for  repossession,  but 
only  removal  accompanied  by  de¬ 
fault.  However,  I  believe  that  re¬ 
moval  accompanied  by  default  and 
by  failure  to  notify  the  seller  or  the 
finance  company  and  also  by  failure 
to  leave  a  correct  forwarding  address 
w'ith  the  post  office,  should  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  intent  to  be¬ 
come  a  “skip,”  which  should  be  a 
criminal  offense. 

Notice  of  Repossession 

Usually  an  installment  contract 
provides  that  failure  to  make  any 
payment  or  to  perform  any  other 
condition  of  the  contract  shall  justi¬ 
fy  repossession  by  the  seller.  It 
frequently  adds  that  the  seller  may 
thereupon  declare  the  total  amount 
of  the  contract  due  and  payable. 
This  seems  a  little  harsh  on  the 
buyer  and  frequently  proposals  are 
made  to  require  ten  or  fifteen  or 
thirty  days’  advance  notice  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  repossess.  I  believe  that  no 
such  notice  should  be  required.  It 
would  give  evil-minded  persons  an 
opportunity  to  hide  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  goods,  or  subject  them 
to  injury,  or,  if  an  automobile,  to 
skip  out  with  it.  Section  16  of  the 
present  Uniform  Act  is  adequate. 
It  provides  that  when  the  buyer  is 
in  default  on  any  payment,  or  in 
the  performance  of  any  other  con¬ 
dition  of  the  contract,  the  seller  may 
retake  possession. 

Method  of  Repossession 

The  present  Uniform  Act  states 
“Unless  the  goods  can  be  retaken 
without  breach  of  the  peace,  they 
shall  be  retaken  by  legal  process,  but 


nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  violation  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  law.”  The  statutes  of  many 
states  have  a  similar  provision.  In 
most  states,  but  not  all,  repossession 
can  be  made  without  legal  process 
if  the  car  can  be  found  anywhere 
outdoors,  simply  by  towing  it  or 
driving  it  away.  Many  repossessors 
make  it  a  practice  to  notify  the 
police  immediately  after  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  a  car  in  such  a  manner. 
That  always  ought  to  be  done,  if 
possible,  unless  the  owner  himself  is 
notified,  because  if  the  owner  does 
not  know  what  has  become  of  the 
car,  he  will  report  it  to  the  police 
as  stolen  and  the  police  should  be 
in  position  to  tell  him  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  it.  Perhaps  there  should  be 
a  provision  in  the  law  requiring  no¬ 
tice  to  be  given  immediately  to  the 
police,  if  there  are  any,  or  to  the 
sheriff  or  some  other  legal  officer. 

Legal  Processs 

In  some  states  today,  repossession 
by  legal  process  is  simple  and  easy. 
In  some  others  it  is  slow,  costly  and 
difficult.  The  time  required  to  re¬ 
possess  by  legal  process  appears  to 
vary  from  three  days  to  six  months 
or  more.  Repossession  by  legal  pro¬ 
cess  ought  to  be  simple  and  easy. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  buyers  as 
well  as  sellers  that  it  should  be,  be¬ 
cause  anything  which  makes  the 
process  expensive  reacts  in  the  long 
run  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  whole 
body  of  installment  buyers. 

Probably  the  method  of  reposses¬ 
sion  by  legal  process  ought  to  be 
prescribed  in  our  model  law  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  great  variations  in 
this  respect  among  different  states, 
and  to  provide  a  simple  and  easy 
process.  The  laws  of  the  various 
states  today  differ  so  much  that 
there  are  at  least  eight  different  legal 
processes  in  use. 

At  the  present  time  apparently 
none  of  the  statutes  specifically  re¬ 
lating  to  conditional  sales  give  any 
description  whatever  of  the  legal 
process  to  be  used  for  making  re¬ 
possessions.  This  situation  makes 
particularly  difficult  the  drafting  of 
a  proposed  uniform  law  covering 
this  subject,  and  I  shall  therefore 


not  attempt  to  do  so  at  the  present 
time. 

Disposing  of  Repossessed  Goods 

Fundamental  concepts  underlying 
the  chattel  mortgage  and  the  con¬ 
ditional  sale  contract  lead  to  two 
different  theories  regarding  the  dis¬ 
position  of  goods  repossessed.  The 
chattel  mortgage  is  supposed  to  be 
given  as  security  for  a  debt.  Its 
purpose  is  to  make  sore  that  the 
debt  will  be  paid.  Therefore  when 
goods  are  rejxjssessed  under  a  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage,  they  should  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt.  If  these  proceeds 
amount  to  more  than  the  debt,  plus 
the  costs  of  the  repossession  and 
sale,  the  excess  should  be  iiaid  to 
the  mortgagor,  i.  e.,  the  installment 
buyer.  Conversely,  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  insufficient  for  that 
jjurpose,  the  mortgagor  should  be 
required  to  pay  the  deficiency.  The 
conditional  sale  contract  provides 
that  the  goods  are  the  property  of 
the  seller  until  paid  for.  Conse¬ 
quently,  upon  repossession  the  seller 
merely  takes  back  his  own  projierty, 
and  can  dispose  of  it  as  he  wishes, 
without  any  further  obligation  to 
the  defaulting  buyer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  retaking  has  extinguished 
the  obligation  of  the  buyer,  and  he 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  pay  any 
deficiency. 

These  are  fundamentals  or  com¬ 
mon  law  concepts*  In  some  states 
they  still  prevail,  but  in  others  they 
have  been  more  or  less  modified  by 
statutory  enactments  or  court  deci¬ 
sions.  The  Uniform  Conditional 
Sales  Act  gives  the  conditional  sale 
contract  some  of  the  attributes  of 
the  chattel  mortgage.  Under  that 
act,  if  the  buyer  has  paid  fifty  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  price,  the 
seller  is  obliged  to  resell  the  repos¬ 
sessed  goods  at  auction  and  dispose 
of  the  proceeds  in  the  manner  above 
descril)ed  as  applicable  to  chattel 
mortgages.  Also  if  the  buyer  de¬ 
mands  a  resale,  the  seller  must  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  course,  and  in  any 
event  he  may  do  so  if  he  wishes.  If 
resale  has  taken  place  in  accordance 
with  the  above  provisions,  and  has 
not  brought  in  enough  money  to  pay 
the  amount  owing  and  costs,  the 
seller  may  sue  the  buyer  for  the 
deficiency. 

A  few  of  the  states  which  have 
not  adopted  the  Uniform  Condition¬ 
al  Sales  .-Xct  have  statutory  provi- 
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Burroughs 


FOR 

DEPARTMENT 


A  few  of  the  accounting  jobs  on 
which  Burroughs  con  help  you 


STORE 

ACCOUNTING 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

The  new  Burroughs  All-Purpose  Plan  for  posting 
accounts  receivable  permits  faster,  more  accurate 
credit  authorization;  sets  up  a  definite  collection 
routine;  provides  age  analysis,  credit  history  and 
sales  promotion  information — all  with  far  less  work 
than  by  usual  methods.  The  operation  is  extremely 
fast.  Dkiplication  of  records  is  eliminated;  informa¬ 
tion  is  always  up-to-the-minute.  Ask  to  see  the 
remarkable  All-Purpose  Plan. 


Burroughs  has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  department  store  accounting,  and 
has  developed  many  new  machines  and 
features  affording  a  wider  range  from 
which  to  selecrt  the  method  best  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  all  departments. 
The  local  Burroughs  representative  is 
fully  qualified  to  discuss  these  new 
developments  with  you,  and  to  show 
how  other  department  stores  are  using 
them  to  advantage.  For  complete  infor- 


PURCHASE  AND  PAYMENT 

The  Burroughs  Voucher- Plan  Machine  writes  both 
check  and  remittance  advice  in  one  operation;  cal¬ 
culates  and  proves  discounts  and  anticipation;  accu¬ 
mulates  totals  of  gross,  discount,  anticipation  and 
net.  Because  checks  are  issued  promptly,  discounts 
are  saved,  anticipation  earnings  increased,  oper¬ 
ating  costs  lowered. 


SALES  AUDIT 

The  Burroughs  Block  System  of  Sales  Audit,  using 
the  Burroughs  Electric  C>uplex  Calculator,  simplifies 
sales  audit  procedure. 

The  new  Burroughs  Short-Cut  Listing  Machine  for 
Sales  Audit  automatically  counts  transactions  and 
completes  sales  audit  summarization  entirely  with¬ 
out  hand  writing. 


mation,  call  the  nearest  Burroughs  office, 
or  fill  in*  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


Department  Store  Division 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
6S41  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1  have  checked  below,  the  subjects  on  which 
I  would  like  complete  information. 
iQ  20  3D  4Q  5D  60 


PAYROLL 

Burroughs  Payroll  Methods  and  Machines  efficiently 
serve  the  small,  the  medium,  or  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  store.  All  payroll  records  are  prepared  at 
one  writing. 


LAY-AWAY  AND  INSTALLMENT 

Burroughs  low-cost  machines  post  the  customer’s 
passbook  and  ledger  account,  retaining  a  locked-in 
journal  of  the  day’s  transactions. 


CASH  RECEIPTING 

Burroughs  Paybill  Cashier  Machines  certify  cus¬ 
tomers’  receipts.  A  wide  selection  of  low-priced 
cash  registers  speed  service  in  selling  departments. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 
ON  ANY  OR  ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  SUBJECTS 
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sions  allowing  the  repossessor  under 
a  conditional  sale  contract  to  have  a 
deficiency  judgment.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  states,  if  a  clause  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  conditional  sale  contract 
providing  for  a  deficiency  judgment, 
the  courts  will  declare  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  a  chattel  mortgage. 

Most  installment  purchasers  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  they  are  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  payments  and  the  goods  are 
repossessed,  that  will  end  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Thus,  in  almost  every  instance 
where  a  deficiency  judgment  is  ob¬ 
tained,  deep  resentment  is  engend¬ 
ered.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  better  to  return  to  the  common 
law  concept  of  the  conditional  sale, 
and  provide  that  where  goods  are 
repossessed,  they  are  the  projjerty 
of  the  seller  and  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion  is  terminated.  Of  course  this 
involves  what  may  appear  to  be  an 
occasional  injustice  to  the  buyer. 
The  repossessed  goods  may  sell  for 
considerably  more  than  the  amount 
owing  on  them,  and  the  seller  or 
finance  company  may  thus  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
installment  buyer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  happens  much 
less  frequently  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  I  believe  that  the  greatest 
measure  of  consumer  satisfaction 
will  result  from  a  return  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  principle  that  if  the  buyer  can¬ 
not  complete  his  payments,  the  seller 
takes  back  his  property  and  that  is 
the  end  of  the  matter. 

Right  of  Redemption 

I  believe  we  should,  however, 
modify  the  above  principle  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  buyer  a  limited  right  of  re¬ 
demption.  The  Uniform  Act  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  the  seller  has  not  given 
notice  of  intention  to  retake,  not  less 
than  twenty  and  not  more  than  forty 
days  prior  to  the  retaking,  the 
buyer  shall  have  a  ten  day  right  of 
redemption.  I  have  already  said  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  should  be 
any  provision  for  advance  notice  of 
intention  to  retake.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  it  would  be  rea.son- 
able  to  allow  the  buyer  in  all  cases 
a  period  of  ten  days  in  which  to  re¬ 
deem.  That  does,  of  course,  impose 
a  substantial  burden  on  the  seller  or 
finance  company,  because  it  requires 
the  storage  of  the  repossessed  goods 
for  a  ten  day  period,  and  may  mean 
the  loss  of  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  sell  the  goods.  It  does  not  happen 
very  often  that  the  defaulting  buyer 


is  able  to  redeem.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  instances  where  the  buyer 
can  raise  the  money  and  feels  that 
he  has  been  unjustly  treated  if  he 
is  not  given  a  chance  to  do  so  after 
reixjssession  takes  place.  I  feei, 
therefore,  that  the  law  should  give 
him  ten  days  to  pay  the  installment 
due  and  the  cost  of  the  repossession. 
It  should  be  {jermissible,  however, 
to  obtain  from  him  a  waiver  of  the 
right  of  redemption. 

Election  of  Remedies 

In  some  states  it  has  been  held 
that  if  a  seller  sues  for  any  part  of 
the  purchase  price,  he  thereby  for¬ 
feits  his  right  to  reix)ssess  the  goods. 
There  are  numerous  mcKlifications  of 
this  attitude  of  the  courts  in  various 
states.  It  is  suggested  that  our 
model  law  should  include  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  Section  24  of  the  Uniform 
Act,  reading  as  follows:  “Neither 
the  bringing  of  an  action  by  the 
seller  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  price,  nor  the  re¬ 
covery  of  judgment  in  such  action, 
nor  the  collection  of  a  portion  of 
the  price,  shall  be  deemed  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  a  later  retaking  of  the 
goods.  But  such  right  of  retaking 
shall  not  be  exercised  by  the  seller 
after  he  has  collected  the  entire 
price  or  after  he  has  claimed  a  lien 
ujwn  the  goods  or  attached  them  or 
levied  upon  them  as  the  goods  of 
the  buyer.” 

Delinquency  Charges 

Some  merchants  and  most  finance 
companies  assess  a  special  charge 
against  an  installment  buyer  who  is 
delinquent  in  making  his  payments, 
particularly  if  substantial  collection 
expense  has  been  involved.  There 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  legal 
validity  of  such  charges,  particular¬ 
ly  if  they  have  not  been  specified  in 
the  contract.  Probably  there  should 
be  a  clause  in  the  law  specifying  that 
such  charges  are  collectible  only  if 
they  are  specified  in  the  contract. 

Prepayments 

I  suggest  including  in  the  law  a 
provision  that  in  the  event  of  pre¬ 
payment,  the  unearned  portion  of 
the  finance  charge  shall  be  returned 
to  the  purchaser.  I  suggest  further 
that  the  earned  portion  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  charge  be  defined  as  the  total 
finance  charge  multiplied  by  the 
average  outstandings  up  to  the  time 
of  prepayment,  and  divided  by  the 


average  outstandings  for  the  entire 
jjeriod  contemplated  by  the  contract. 
The  unearned  iKirtion  would  of 
course  be  the  total  finance  charge 
minus  the  earned  portion.  Tables 
could  easily  be  prepared  to  facilitate 
the  cominitation  of  rebates  by  this 
rule.  It  is  not  contended  that  this 
is  the  best  possible  nde,  but  it  is  in 
considerable  use  and  at  least  rea¬ 
sonably  fair,  and  easy  to  understand. 

Satisfaction  of  Contract 

The  Uniform  Act  provides  that 
after  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  fulfilled,  the  buyer  may 
demand  of  the  seller  a  written  state¬ 
ment  that  the  conditions  in  the  con¬ 
tract  have  been  performed,  and  im¬ 
poses  a  penalty  for  failure  or  refusal 
to  supply  .such  statement.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  provide  that 
when  the  contract  is  first  entered 
into,  the  buyer  shall  have  a  copy 
thereof,  and  that  after  the  conditions 
of  the  contract  have  been  fulfilled, 
the  .seller  shall,  upon  demand  of  the 
buyer,  endorse  upon  the  buyer’s 
copy  of  the  contract  a  statement  that 
it  has  been  paid  in  full. 

Fixtures 

By  the  term  “fixtures”  are  meant 
goods  attached  to  a  building  or  to 
other  realty.  The  law  in  regard  to 
fixtures  sold  on  the  installment  plan 
is  in  a  chaotic  condition  and  seems 
almost  incapable  of  being  so  clari¬ 
fied  that  the  rights  of  all  parties 
concerned  will  he  clearly  set  forth. 
'I'he  Uniform  Act  makes  provision 
substantially  as  follows: 

( 1 )  If  the  goods  are  so  affixed  to 
realty  as  to  become  a  part 
thereof,  and  not  to  be  severable 
wholly  or  in  part  without  mate¬ 
rial  injury  to  the  freehold,  the 
reservation  of  property  therein 
shall  be  void  as  against  any  per¬ 
son  who  has  not  expressly  as¬ 
sented  to  the  reservation. 

(2)  If  the  goods  are  severable 
without  material  injury  to  the 
freehold,  the  reservation  of 
property  therein  shall  be  void  as 
against  subsequent  purchasers 
of  the  realty  for  value  and  with¬ 
out  notice  of  the  conditional 
seller’s  title,  unless  the  con¬ 
tract  or  copy  thereof,  together 
with  a  statement  briefly  de¬ 
scribing  the  realty,  and  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  goods  had  to  be 
affixed  thereto,  shall  be  filed 
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1X^7  p  .  .  .  UBERTY  MUTUAL'S  ” Custom  Made'*  Safety 
yy  ¥J  y  •  Service  cuts  losses,  reduces  insurance  costs. 

“But  My  Store  is  Different”  ...  In  accident  prevention,  that  statement  is  all 
too  true  .  . .  Through  its  efforts  to  lower  insurance  costs  by  the  elimination  of 
hazards,  Liberty  Mutual  found  the  only  solution  to  be  specific  treatment  for 
each  individual  department  store  problem.  Thus,  before  making  safety  recom¬ 
mendations,  we  prefer  to  survey  hazard  sources  —  to  thoroughly  study  (through 
trained  Safety  Engineers)  the  potential  risks  of  elevators,  stairways,  displays, 
trimmings  and  demonstrations  ; .  .  This  “Custom  Made”  type  of  service  pro¬ 
duces  results  —  in  reduction  of  accidents,  preservation  of  customer  goodwill, 
and  lower  insurance  premiums.  It  is  used  by  7  of  the  10  largest  stores  in  Boston; 
by  10  out  of  the  1  <  largest  stores  in  New  York;  by  53  of  the  1 15  largest  stores 
throughout  America. 

Safety  Engineers  are  Liberty  Mutual’s  specialists  in  your  business,  thorough 
students  of  your  problems.  You  can  depend  on  those  who  work  with  you  to 
think  of  Safety  and  Efficiency  as  a  single  purpose;  to  regard  insurance  cost  as 
“Overhead”  ...  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  reduce  it  for  you. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  store,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  your  Compensa¬ 
tion  and  Public  Liability  insurance  problems  may  be  simplified  by  Liberty 
Mutual  Specialized  Service.  Write  today  —  on  your  business  letterhead  —  for 
facts  and  figures  on  how  you  may  save.  No  obligation. 


LIBERTY  &|MUTUAL 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


11', me  (t/Jiif.  I~S  lUrktTfV  Strict.  Hosttin,  .Slasi 
Ofpeei  in  jirimiliul  iitiei  from  lO.i'.t  I'J 


/  ,  ^Zres 

f  ''iminating  thirl  ^ed  tan- 
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before  the  purchase  of  the  goods 
in  the  offke  where  a  deed  of 
the  realty  would  be  recorded  or 
registered  to  affect  such  realty. 

(3)  This  makes  the  reservation  of 
property  in  such  goods  void  as 
against  the  owner  of  the  realty 
unless  the  contract  has  been 
filed  as  above  before  the  goods 
were  affixed  to  the  realty. 

These  provisions  seem  just  in 
principle  and  probably  should  be 
retained  with  little  change.  Obvi¬ 
ously  there  are  reasons  for  filing 
contracts  for  the  conditional  sale  of 
fixtures  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  other  goods.  Unfortunately, 
even  in  states  which  have  the  Uni¬ 
form  Act,  the  status  of  fixtures  is 
by  no  means  satisfactorily  settled. 
The  chief  trouble  is  that  courts  have 
no  uniform  criterion  for  determining 
whether  or  not  goods  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  material  injury  to 
the  freehold.  At  least  one  court  has 
held  that  electric  refrigerators  may 
not  be  removed  from  an  apartment 
house  without  material  injury  to  the 
freehold,  on  the  ground  that  such 
refrigerators  are  essential  to  the 
proper  ojieration  of  the  building  as 
an  apartment  house.  Apparently 
the  idea  of  the  court  was  that  any¬ 
thing  which  would  reduce  the  rental 
value,  would  be  material  injury  to 
the  freehold.  By  contrast  another 
court  has  held  that  removal  of  eleva¬ 
tors  from  a  building  is  not  a  mate¬ 
rial  injury  to  the  freehold,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  be  taken  out 
without  any  mutilation  of  the  re¬ 
maining  parts  of  the  building.  Yet 
the  elevators  would  seem  to  be 
much  more  essential  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  building  than  the  refrig¬ 
erators.  There  have  been  a  large 
number  of  cases  involving  this  ques¬ 
tion,  usually  between  the  installment 
sellers  and  either  mortgagees  or  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  realty.  Decisions  have 
been  so  contradictory,  sometimes 
even  in  the  same  state,  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  make  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  classification  or  summary 
of  the  present  state  of  the  law  on 
this  question. 

Probably  some  of  the  trouble 
could  be  cleared  up  by  including  in 
the  law  a  definition  of  the  word 
“attached,”  and  a  definition  of  the 
expression  “material  injury.”  It 
might  be  provided,  for  instance,  that 
an  article  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
attached  if  it  can  be  removed  with¬ 


out  the  use  of  tools.  This  would 
eliminate  from  the  classification  of 
fixtures,  many  electrical  appliances 
such  as  electrical  refrigerators  and 
washing  machines.  Material  injury 
might  be  defined  as  physical  injurj- 
such  as  would  l)e  caused  by  cutting 
or  breaking,  and  it  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  mere  reduction  in  rental 
value  or  use  value  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  material  injury  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  These  defini¬ 
tions  could  be  further  expanded  so 
as  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  law 
still  more  certain,  but  it  seems  im¬ 
probable  that  any  law  can  be  so 
drafted  as  entirely  to  eliminate  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  in  this  field. 

Wage  Assignments 

Some  installment  sellers  have  at¬ 
tached  to  installment  contracts  wage 
assignments  which  they  have  in¬ 
duced  the  purchasers  to  sign,  often 
without  realizing  what  they  were 
doing.  Then  in  case  of  default  the 
threat  will  be  made  to  the  buyer  that 
if  he  does  not  imniecliately  pay,  the 
wage  assignment  will  be  served  on 
his  employer.  This  practice  has  not 
been  very  common,  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  permitted.  I  therefore  suggest 
that  our  model  law  include  a  clause 
making  void  and  of  no  effect  any 
wage  assignment  made  in  advance 
of  default,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
any  part  of  an  installment  contract. 

Ownership 

The  question  sometimes  arises  as 
to  who  is  the  owner  of  goods  being 
purchased  on  the  installment  plan. 
According  to  the  common  law 
theory,  which  is  accepted  in  most 
states  but  not  in  all,  the  title,  and 
therefore  ownership,  is  in  the  buyer 
if  a  chattel  mortgage  is  used,  but 
the  title  remains  in  the  seller  if  a 
conditional  sale  contract  or  lease  is 
in  question.  However,  most  state 
courts  and  some  statutes  recognize 
that  for  some  purposes  the  buyer  is 
to  all  intents  the  owner.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  ownership  arises  chiefly  out 
of  the  three  questions  following: 

Who  is  responsible  for  injury  to 
person  or  property  resulting  from 
the  careless  operation  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ? 

Who  is  liable  for  taxes  on  goods 
being  purchased  on  the  installment 
plan? 

Who  is  responsible  for  loss  and 
damage  which  may  occur  to  such 
goods? 


It  seems  obvious  that  the  person 
who  should  he  resixsnsible  in  all 
three  of  the  circumstances  indicated 
is  the  buyer  of  the  goods.  In  most 
states  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
buyer  is  responsible  even  though  the 
law  sjiecifically  refers  to  “the 
owner”  as  the  one  responsible.  Some 
states,  of  which  California  is  rep¬ 
resentative,  provide  in  their  certifi¬ 
cate  of  title  laws  that  “the  owner” 
of  an  automobile  is  the  iierson  who 
has  the  right  of  jMSssession  and  use 
for  a  |)eriod  of  more  than  thirty 
days,  and  that  “the  legal  owner”  is 
anyone  who  holds  a  conditional  sale 
contract  or  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
the  vehicle. 

It  is  suggested  that  our  model 
law  should  provide  that  the  install¬ 
ment  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  on  the  goods, 
or  any  loss  or  damage  which  may 
occur  to  the  goods,  and  for  any  in¬ 
jury  to  persons  or  property  arising 
out  of  their  use. 

Landlord’s  Lien  for  Rent 

In  a  few  states  the  landlord  has  a 
lien  on  the  property  of  the  tenant 
for  rent  due  him.  He  may  seize  such 
])roperty  and  sell  it,  even  although  it 
is  being  purchased  under  conditional 
sale  contract.  This  is  unjust.  It 
would  seem  proper  to  include  in  our 
model  law  a  provision  that  proper  tv- 
in  possession  of  a  vendee  under  a 
conditional  sale  contract  shall  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  levy  and  sale  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  debt  which  the 
said  vendee  may  owe  to  any  party 
other  than  the  conditional  seller. 

Criminal  Acts 

I  suggest  the  following  clause : 
“When  prior  to  the  performance  of 
the  conditions,  the  buyer  malicious¬ 
ly  or  with  attempt  to  defraud  shall 
injure,  destroy  or  conceal  the  goods, 
or  shall  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  such  goods  under  claim 
of  full  ownership,  he  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  crime,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  be  fined  not 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars  or 
both.  A  change  of  residence  by  the 
buyer,  without  notification  thereof 
to  the  seller,  accompanied  by  a  de¬ 
fault  in  one  or  more  payments  due 
on  the  contract,  and  by  a  failure  to 
have  a  correct  forwarding  address 
with  the  post  office,  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  concealment  of  the 
goods.” 
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Cut  Overhead,  Hold  Customers  and 
Secure  New  Promotion 
Angle  with  .... 


FUR  CLEANING 


iUr  BIGGER  PROFITS 
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ANGING  in  your  Fur  Storage  Vaults  each  season  are  thousands  of 
dollars  of  overlooked  profits!  In  your  storage  operating  figures  are 
unnecessary  maintenance  costs!  On  the  books  of  competitors  go  each 
year  the  names  of  customers  that  should  be  retained  on  yours. 


Why?  Because  someone  has  overlooked  new  developments  in  the 
Fur  Storage  Field  .  .  .  the  use  of  Malium  Gas  to  cut  down  refrig- 
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eration  costs  and  the  promotion  of  Fur  Cleaning  to  add  dollar 
volume  and  a  much  wider  profit  margin  on  a  service  that 
you  should  be  selling. 


UllMBlE 

W<fod- Lined. 

FUR  CIUNINO 
DRUMS  .  .  . 


Once  you  got  $15  average  storage  fee.  Today  it  is 
around  $4.  You  can  build  this  up  by  adding  a  $5 
per  coat  profit  to  thousands  of  the  garments 
now  stored. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  profit  opportunity  —  also 
send  you  complete  information  for  equipping  a  depart¬ 
ment.  Being  specialists  in  fur  cleaning  and  fur  storage . 
equipment,  we  can  help  you  with  any  problem 
pertaining  to  this  field.  May  we  help  you  by  send¬ 
ing  the  booklet  shown  here?  Ask  your  secretary 
to  mail  the  coupon. 


THIS 

COUPON 

^ot 

ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET 


RELIABLE  MACHINE 
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fXKCUTIVK’S  NAMI 


The  addition  of  a  fur  cleaning  service  to  the 
storage  facilities  offered  by  your  store  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  its  profit,  traffic  and  prestige  value. 


By  Mac  WILLIAM  JOHNSON 
Reliable  Machine  Works,  Inc. 


UNCO\’ERlXG  new  sources  of  work  out.  Later,  however,  when 

profit  in  retail  merchandising  they  discovered  that  the  installation 

is  no  easy  task  today.  Neither  of  furrier-druni-and-sawdust  clean- 

is  the  discovery  of  wider  profit  mar-  ing  required  but  a  small  investment, 

gins.  However,  when  management  they  installed  equipment.  Result : 

finds  both  a  new  source  of  revenue  an  extra  profit  of  from  $5  to  $6  a 

and  a  better-than -normal  profit  in  coat  above  the  cost  (al)out  $1,  in- 

the  same  item,  it  is  to  be  congratu-  eluding  depreciation  of  equipment). 

lated !  Strange,  but  this  added  busi-  You  know  equipment  companies 

ness  is  now  under  your  roof.  have  made  great  strides  in  efficient 

Fur  cleaning,  an  adjunct  to  fur  t^juipment  the  last  year  or  two. 

storage  and  the  fur  department,  is  Finally,  unemployed  furriers, 

the  1938  “find”  in  retail  merchan-  sensing  the  drift  of  business  to  these 

dising.  A  discovery,  mark  you,  un-  more  aggressive  merchandisers,  ap- 

covered  by  competition.  proached  the  laundries  and  dry 

»»  1  TT  1  cleaners  for  the  privilege  of  apprais- 

New  Market  Uncovered  ,  j  *  j  * 

mg  the  stored  coats  so  as  to  deter- 

If  certain  aggressive  laundries  mine  the  need  for  repairing.  The 

and  dry  cleaners  had  not  installed  outcome?  Telephone  salesmanship. 

Fur  Storage  and  Fur  Cleaning  de-  jjersonal  calls  and  personal  letters 

partments  .  .  .  and  if  they  hadn’t  brought  in  sufficient  profitable  busi- 

spent  plenty  of  good  cash  in  news-  ness  for  the  permanent  establishing 

paper,  radio  and  direct  mail  adver-  of  fur  repair  departments. 

tising  (in  addition  to  using  their 

oc  Extcut  of  Markct 
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Returns  Agreement 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

tacheil  to  the  outside  of  the  package,  giv¬ 
ing  any  one  of  the  following  reasons  for 
the  return : 

A— UETURNS  WITHIN  FIVE 
WORKING  DAYS 

1.  Merchandise  Complaints 

a.  Defects  and  damages  in  materials 
and  trimmings 
1).  Poor  workmanship 
c.  Poor  fit 

2.  Contract — Errors  or  Breach  of 
a.  No  order 

h.  h'rrors  in  shipment 

c.  Substitutunis 

d.  Delay  in  deliveries — Any  ship¬ 
ment  made  to  retailer  after  ship¬ 
ping  date  stated  on  order,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  provided  in  cancella¬ 
tion  clause  descril)ed  in  Section  3 

e.  Over-shipments 

f.  Non-conformity  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  order 

g.  Failure  to  label  as  to  fiber  con¬ 
tent  pursuant  to  written  order 

B-  RETURNS  AFTER  FIVE  WORK¬ 
ING  DAYS 

1.  Merchandise  complaints  involving 
the  following  latent  defects  not  dis¬ 
coverable  in  five  working  days  uimjii 
reasonable  inspection : 

a.  Defective  materials  and  trim¬ 
mings 

b.  Defective  workmanship 

c.  Poor  fit 

Returns  should  not  be  made  with  the 
reason  given  as  “Cannot  Use”,  “Ex¬ 
change”,  “Do  Not  Want”,  or  similar  ar¬ 
bitrary  reason  or  if  no  reason  is  given. 

Section  2 — Consignments  and  Elxrhanges 
When  a  consignment  arrangement  has 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  vendor  and 
vendee  at  the  time  of  placing  the  order,  all 
the  conditions  of  such  consignment  should 
l)e  definitely  stated  upon  the  face  of  the 
order. 

Section  3  --Cancellations 
An  order  may  not  be  cancelled  l)eforc 
the  shipping  date,  and  must  remain  an 
order  until  cancelled  in  writing;  the  ven¬ 
dor  shall  have  three  working  days  for  the 
completion  of  shipment  after  the  receipt 
of  such  notice  of  cancellation. 

In  cases  where  the  delivery  date  is  not 
otherwise  extended  and  where  no  writ'en 
cancellation  notice  is  sent  by  the  vendee, 
the  vendee  shall  not  be  obligated  to  accept 
merchandise  delivered  later  than  two 
weeks  after  the  date  provided  on  the  order. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  orders  calling  for 
deliveries  from  stock. 

Merchandise  returned  for  late  delivery 
must  l)e  returned  within  two  working 
days  of  its  receipt  by  the  vendee.  Satur¬ 
day  shall  not  l)e  considered  a  working  day. 

Section  4 — Subterfuge 
No  attempts  should  be  made  to  avoid 
or  evade  the  principles  expressed  herein 
by  subterfuge. 


Here's  a  department  that  will  go  into  the  black  next 
spring  and  not  only  stay  black  but  transfer  some  mighty  fine 
profits  to  your  surplus  account  every  fall. 

Furthermore,  here's  a  departmental  account  you  can 
credit  with  some  sizeable  sums  chargeable  to  promotion — 
effective,  resultful,  sales  stimulating,  confidence  building, 
prestige  producing  promotion.  For  Plymetl  Fur  Storage 
equipment,  while  operating  for  you  at  a  profit,  attracts  traffic 
streams  into  your  aisles,  the  cream  of  your  community  into 
the  store  and  builds  business  for  all  departments. 

It  includes  the  Plymetl  Quarantine  Vault  for  pre-storage 
fumigation  of  garments,  then  storage  in  air-conditioned 
vaults  periodically  fumigated,  which  protect  furs  from  light, 
moths,  condensation  and  excessive  or  insufficient  humidity. 

Clean,  fresh,  filter¬ 
ed  air,  at  normal 
humidity  and  tem¬ 
perature  maintains 
the  ideal  condition 
for  fur  preserva¬ 
tion. 

Our  responsi¬ 
bility  covers  com¬ 
plete  installation. 
Write  now  for  our 
booklet,  “Plymetl 
Fur  Storage” 
which  arrays  facts 
to  your  profit. 

Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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Credit  Sales  Promotion  at  Kresge’s 

(Continued  jront  patfc  33) 


attention  sjiecial  departments  in 
which  no  purchases  might  have 
l)een  made? 

Answer:  Naturally,  we  have  two 
sets  of  credit  history  cards,  namely, 
active  and  inactive.  When  the  de¬ 
partment  was  first  organized  we 
took  the  entire  set  of  inactive  credit 
history  cards  and  went  straight 
through  them  calling  all  customers 
within  a  15^  telephone  call  radius, 
eliminating,  of  course,  those  whose 
past  credit  experience  was  not  sat¬ 
isfactory.  This  took  approximately 
three  months  and  then  we  started 
all  over  again.  In  covering  this 
group  the  first  time  we  were 
delayed  somewhat  by  looking  up 
telephone  numbers,  tracing  changed 
addresses,  clearing  questionable  ac¬ 
counts,  and  by  various  other  de¬ 
tails  which  tended  to  slow  up  the 
procedure.  However,  in  covering 
this  group  the  second  time  the  tele- 
jihone  numl)ers  were  available  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  do  any  clear¬ 
ance  work,  with  the  result  that  the 
operators  were  able  to  go  through 
the  entire  set  of  cards  in  approxi¬ 
mately  two  months,  thus  cutting  the 
time  down  by  33%.  Under  our 
present  handling  the  credit  history 
cards  are  removed  from  the  active 
files  as  soon  as  the  account  is  inac¬ 
tive  three  months.  This  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  procedure  and  these  inactive 
credit  history  cards  are  referred 
daily  to  the  New  Business  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  where  the  operators 
immediately  phone  the  customer  as 
outlined  in  The  Bulletin.  If  the 
customer  buys,  the  credit  history 
card  is  reinserted  in  the  active  file. 
If  she  doesn’t  buy,  the  proper  nota¬ 
tions  are  made  on  the  card  itself  as 
to  the  call  and  the  card  is  then  filed 
in  the  inactive  file.  If  the  customer 
starts  to  buy  again  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord  before  the  telephone  operators 
come  to  that  section  of  the  file,  the 
card  is  withdrawn  and  reinserted  in 
the  active  file.  However,  if  no  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  you  can  see  that 
the  card  automatically  comes  up  for 
another  telephone  call  when  the  op¬ 
erators  go  through  the  file. 

We  have  experimented  only 
slightly  with  active  accounts  and  so 
far  have  not  touched  customer  con¬ 
trol  for  the  iiurjiose  of  promoting 
departments  not  jiatronized  by  the 
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customer.  Our  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  lieen  six?nt  entirely  on  de¬ 
termining  how  much  more  merchan¬ 
dise  could  be  sold  to  active  custom¬ 
ers  than  to  inactive  accounts.  Work¬ 
ing  alternately  on  active  and  inac¬ 
tive  accounts  and  over  the  same 
jierifKl  of  time,  our  operators  were 
confronted  with  the  same  problem 
of  “don’t  answer’’,  “not  at  home”, 
“busy”,  etc.  on  Inith  tyjies  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  final  figures  for  number  of 
calls  and  numlH“r  of  contacts  made 
were  almost  identical.  However, 
they  made  almost  twice  as  many 
sales  to  active  accounts,  and  as  the 
unit  sale  was  approximately  the 
same  for  Ixith  types,  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  merchandise  sold  to  active 
accounts  was  nearly  double  that  .sold 
to  inactives. 

Question  :  How  do  you  solicit  In¬ 
active  Accounts  you  are  unable  to 
contact  by  telephone? 

Ansxver :  We  have  a  series  of 
three  letters  which  are  mailed  to  the 
customer  thirty  days  apart.  When 
a  telephone  ojierator  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  phone  numlx*r  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  or  when  rejjeated  efforts  fail 
to  establish  contact  by  pbone,  the 
inactive  credit  history  card  is  imme¬ 
diately  referred  to  the  direct  mail 
division  where  the  first  letter  is  sent. 
The  handling  is  so  arranged  that 
the  second  and  third  letters  go  out 
automatically.  In  the.se  letters,  as  in 
our  telephone  conversation,  we 
avoid  any  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  customer  may  have  lieen  offend¬ 
ed  in  some  way,  and  instead  tell  her 
some  of  the  fine  things  aliout  our 
store  that  will  make  her  want  to 
buy  here.  (Copies  of  letters  used 


TF  you  have  paid  10^  for  previous 
reports  of  the  Retail  Creclit  Sur¬ 
vey  issued  annually  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  since  1930,  you 
will  cheerfully  pay  20^  for  the  1937 
report  which  has  just  come  off 
])ress.  We  make  this  statement  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  current  re- 
ixirt  was  probably  issued  too  late  to 
be  of  much  practical  assistance  for 
jilanning  our  credit  operations  for 


in  this  connection  will  be  furnished 
upon  request  to  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division). 

Question :  Are  any  other  records 
used,  such  as  city  directories,  for 
contacting  prospective  customers? 

Ans7t'er:  We  have  nut  used  city 
directories  fur  the  purix>se  of  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation  but  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  that  direction  is  contem¬ 
plated.  We  have  tried  direct  mail 
solicitation  for  charge  accounts  and 
Letter  of  Credit  accounts  using  city 
directories,  but  find  it  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess  with  not  very  great  returns. 

Question :  Do  the  customers  re¬ 
sent  being  telephoned? 

Answer:  I  can  *)nly  say  that 
the  amount  of  resentment  we  have 
encountered  has  been  jiractically 
negligible,  at  least  in  this  territory, 
and  we  do  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  telephone  solicitation 
being  done  in  and  alxmt  Newark. 

Question :  Does  new  business 
solicitation  justify  the  expense? 

Answer:  From  the  .standixnnt  of 
operating  costs  there  can  be  no 
question  that  telephone  solicitation 
is  an  expensive  proposition.  If  it 
is  desired  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  immediate  business  for 
tbe  least  expenditure  of  money, 
sucb  results  can  best  lx.*  obtained 
from  soliciting  by  mail  jireviously 
paid-up  deferred  payment  accounts 
for  more  business.  'Phis  tyjx.*  of 
solicitation  is  an  old  stand-by  and 
its  worth  should  not  Ik*  under-esti¬ 
mated,  but  tbe  very  fact  that  its 
scojie  is  limited  may,  in  the  final 
analysis,  prove  costly  by  compari¬ 
son  to  charge  account  solicitation 
where  promotional  activities  are 
laid  along  the  lines  of  forming  the 
customer’s  buying  habits  and  retain¬ 
ing  his  patronage  over  a  peritxl  of 
years. 


the  remainder  of  the  calendar  year. 
However,  the  1937  Retail  Credit 
Survey  continues  to  be  immensely 
valuable  as  the  most  up-to-date  and 
still  most  authoritative  link  in  the 
chain  of  useful  credit  statistics  cov¬ 
ering  fourteen  important  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  trade  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  developed  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

The  new  report  contains  sixty- 
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U.  S.  Retail  Credit  Survey  Data  Issued 


five  more  pages  than  last  year  and, 
for  the  first  time,  certain  statistical 
data  are  illustrated  by  interesting 
charts,  of  which  there  are  forty.  That 
this  graphic  presentation  gives  the 
reader  a  better  visualization  of  cer¬ 
tain  trends  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
and  thus  represents  a  material  im¬ 
provement  over  past  editions. 

We  note,  also,  as  far  as  the  de- 
jartment  store  field  statistics  are 
concerned,  the  questionnaire  used 
to  collect  the  material  in  this  field 
is  being  adapted  more  and  more  in 
line  with  the  standard  accounting 
and  credits  and  collections  defini¬ 
tions  developed  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  find- 


agency. 

Here  again  the  ruling  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Department  declared 
the  script  writer  an  employee  of  the 
sjKtnsor. 

Radio  Performers  on  “Sustaining 
Programs"  S.S.T.  334 

This  ruling  hardly  affects  retail 
stores  but  is  included  in  this  bulle¬ 
tin  merely  to  help  clarify  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  succeeding  rulings. 

Where  artists  are  engaged  by  a 
broadcasting  company  or  an  agent 
to  perform  on  a  “sustaining”,  un¬ 
sponsored  program,  such  artists  are 
employees  of  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion. 

Radio  Performers  on  “Studio- 
built”  Programs  S.S.T.  335 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  an 
advertiser  in  buying  radio  time,  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  radio  station  a  com- 
nlete  program  on  a  cost  plus  basis 
or  for  a  fixed  price.  Under  such  cir- 


^HE  Revenue  Act  of  1938  has 
provisions  with  respect  to  capi¬ 
tal  gains  or  capital  losses  which  are 
materially  different  from  anything 
included  in  prior  acts.  The  term 
“capital  assets”  in  the  1938  .Act  ex¬ 
cluded  property  used  in  trade  or 
business  subject  to  a  depreciation 
allowance. 

It  has  been  held  in  the  ruling  that 
where  a  piece  of  improved  real 
estate  used  in  trade  or  business  is 
sold,  the  gain  or  loss  on  the  land 


ings  of  the  1937  Department  of 
Commerce  Retail  Credit  Survey  was 
presented  by  Wilford  L.  White, 
Chief,  Marketing  Research  Divi¬ 
sion.  at  the  recent  Convention  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division  in 
Cincinnati,  and  was  published  in 
V'olume  5  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Year  Book. 

All  in  all,  the  1937  report  reflects 
the  increasing  importance  with 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
views  retail  credit  selling,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
Installment  Credit  Unit.  Mr.  Mer¬ 
cian,  chief  of  the  new  unit,  did  a 
commendable  job  in  compiling  this 
handy  statistical  report. 


cumstances  the  advertiser  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
artists,  the  building  of  the  program, 
nor  does  he  exercise  direction  or 
control  over  the  talent  engaged  by 
the  broadcasting  station. 

In  a  specific  case  the  contract  l)e- 
tween  advertiser  and  station  pro¬ 
vided  :  .Advertiser  “engages  the  ar¬ 
tistic  services  of  the  necessary  cast 
...  for  the  broadcast  .  .  .  through 
the  .studios  of  .  .  .”  .A  lump  sum 
payment  for  programs  and  time  was 
called  for  by  the  contract.  The  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  declares  that  the  individuals 
performing  services  on  such  pro¬ 
gram  are  employees  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  station.  The  circumstances 
influencing  this  decision  were  the 
following:  the  program  was  formu¬ 
lated  by  and  produced  under  the  di¬ 
rection  and  control  of  the  station 
without  interference  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  furnished  to  him  as  a 
“complete  package”. 


must  be  treated  as  a  capital  gain  or 
loss.  The  improvement,  however,  is 
subject  to  a  depreciation  allowance; 
gain  or  loss  occasioned  by  a  sale 
must  be  treated  as  ordinary  income 
or  an  ordinary  deduction. 

.Allocatifm  of  the  .selling  price 
between  land  and  improvement 
must  be  made  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  used  in  establishing  the  basis 
allocable  to  the  land  and  to  the  im¬ 
provement  in  connection  wdth  deter¬ 
mination  of  depreciation  allowance. 


Even  the  service  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  glows  with  glamour!  Blue- 
jacketed  youths  move  with  West  Point 
precision.. .crimson-clad  mademoi¬ 
selles  in  the  Cafe  Rouge  softly  inquire, 
"Another  pot  of  coflfee,  sir?”... a  floor 
secretary  handles  your  personal  mes¬ 
sages  as  capably  as  the  girl  back  home 
...Thus  does  the  glamour  of  person¬ 
alized  service  add  its  touch  to  the 
architectural  glamour  in  which  you 
live  so  luxuriously  at  this  hotel  when 
in  New  York. 


wmsnvAm 

STATlIt  OPfRATED 

ACROSS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  H.  McCabe,  Manager 
Other  Stotler  Hotels  in  i 
Boston  —  Buffalo — Cleveland — Detroit — St.  Louis 


Chicago  Office; 

HOTELS  STATLER  CO.,  INC. 
77  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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10,000 

"^rain-^ower 

Promotion 

In  Advertising  Almanac  Ser¬ 
vices  you  get  the  “cream” 
of  the  promotional  efforts 
and  merchandise  choices  of 
10,000  retail  brains  in  more 
than  2500  stores. 

The  Advertising  Almanac 

is  a  monthly  planning  aid. 

What’s  Happening  in  the 
STORES  TODAY  is  an  up-tO- 
the-minute  weekly  report¬ 
ing  service. 

Use  both  for  a  complete  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  program — sparkling 
with  ideas.  Write  today 
for  further  information. 

Advertising  Almanac 
Services,  inc. 

JOHN  MENCH,  Publisher 

320  EAST  45th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  Power  of  Speech  in  Business 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


appreciation  of  the  line  of  business 
they  follow,  and  as  they  are  equally 
important  to  those  who  speak  before 
audiences,  a  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  |)ublic  speaking  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  one  class  as  it  is  to  the 
other. 

May  I  say  that  man — in  his  men¬ 
tality.  voice,  vocabulary,  and  per¬ 
sonality — counts  more  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  today  than  in  any  other 
jieriorl  of  history.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  competition  is  more 
keen,  and  men  in  general  are  lietter 
qualified  to  jierform  the  duties  per¬ 
taining  to  all  fields  of  endeavor. 
Therefore,  if  one  man  hopes  to  rise 
alx)ve  his  fellows  he  must  train  and 
develop  his  faculties  to  a  greater 
degree  than  do  his  competitors.  It 
is  the  trained  and  developed  man. 
capable  of  using  his  ix)wers  to  their 
full  extent,  who  achieves  success  in 
the  business  world  of  today. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  there 
were  great  men  in  the  different 
fields  of  business  during  all  the 


known  ages,  for  we  have  had  several 
Girards,  Stewarts,  Fields  and  Wana- 
makers  to  attest  to  the  fact,  but 
schooling,  business  training,  and 
general  qualifications  are  far  more 
common  among  the  masses  today 
than  in  any  previous  period  within 
the  memory  of  man. 

Men  and  women  who  study  the 
principles  of  public  speaking,  those 
who  learn  to  express  by  the  spoken 
word  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  are  in  their  minds  and  hearts, 
will  soon  ])erceive  that  a  gradual 
growth  in  their  intelligence  is  taking 
place,  that  their  personalities  are 
changing  for  the  l)etter,  and  that  they 
are  becoming  more  efficient  to  as¬ 
sume  and  carry  on  the  res]x>nsil)ili- 
ties  which  confront  them  in  the 
realms  of  business.  In  other  words, 
by  developing  their  powers  of  ex¬ 
pression  they  have  increased  their 
ability  to  convince  and  persuade,  the 
two  great  essentials  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  alike  to  the  orator  and  the 
salesman. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  and  MARCH  3.  1933, 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail 
Dey  Goods  Association;  published  monthly;  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1938. 

State  of  New  York  1  ,, 

County  of  New  York  | 


Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  ami  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  W.  Hahn,  who,  having;  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Manager  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Diy  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship.  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  .Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goo<ls  Asso¬ 
ciation,  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York: 
Editor,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st  Street. 
New  York;  Managing  Eiditor,  John  W.  Hahn. 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York;  Business 
Manager,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st 
Street,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  its  name  and  address  must  l>e  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 


unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  memlier, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  101  West 
31st  Street,  New  York.  (A  non  protit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Saul  Cohn,  President,  c/o  City  Stores 
Company,  128  West  31st  Street,  .New  York. 
Lew  Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Trcasiirer, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  bolding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  l)onds. 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  aliovc.  gi-/ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rebatinn.  ihr 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  aNo  that  ihc 
•aid  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  eir 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  lielief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  rapacity 
other  than  that  of  a  l>ona  6de  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  statei! 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Editor. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ.ation 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day  of  September,  1938. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn,  Notary  Public.  Kings  Co. 
No.  104,  Reg.  No.  226.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co. 
No.  246,  Reg.  No.  O-B-229.  Commis.sion  expires 
March  30,  1940. 
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